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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


Ts quarterly dividend of One 

Dollar Eighteen and Three-quarter 
Cents ($1. 183 ) per share on the 4%% 
cumulative Preferred capital stock of the 
company issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public hes been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 
for the quarter ending September 30, 1940, 
payable October 1,1940, to holders of such 
stock of record on the books of the com- 
pony. at the close of business September 6, 
1940. 


Stock Dividend 
| rejular quarterly dividend of 
Forty Cents (40c) per share on the 
Common capital stock of the cope is- 
sued and outstanding in the hands 
public has been declared out of the annie 
net earnings of the company for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1940, payable Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, to holders of such stock of 
record on the books of the oy at the 
close of business August 20, 1940. 
FRANK B. Secretary. 
August 14, 1940. 


COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Seventy-Fifth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable September 10, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record August 23, 1940 at 
3 P.M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
August 14, 1940. 
The Board of Directors of The United Gas 
and Electric Corporation has this day declared 
a dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) per share on the 
Common Stock, without any nominal or par 
value, of said Corporation, payable September 6, 
1940 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 31, 1940. 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
August 14, 1940. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 

quarterly dividend of one and three quarters per 

cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 

poration, payable September 15, 1940 to stock- 

holders of record August 31, 1940. 

McKENNA, Treasurer. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
August 8, 1940, declared a dividend for the third 
quarter of the year 1940, of 50c a share en the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable September 30, 1940, to stockholders 
at the close of business September 12, 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


calls the favorable attention of bona- 


fide investors to your securities. 
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During the past five months we have been publishing an 
extremely valuable series of tabulations of comparative 
year-to-year earnings and dividends for the guidance of 
investors. Financial World readers immediately recognized 
the practical usefulness of the series and began asking if 
they would be issued in book form. In a number of in- 
stances definite orders were placed. 


Now, for the first time, the FINANCIAL WORLD is about 
to publish, in book form, a “COMPLETE 10-YEAR REC- 
ORD of EARNINGS and DIVIDENDS” covering every 
common stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange—a 
complete year-to-year record of earnings and dividends dur- 
ing the past ten years, 1930 to 1939 inclusive. AVERAGE 
YEARLY EARNINGS as well as AVERAGE YEARLY 
DIVIDENDS are also shown for this important 10-year 
period. All stocks included in these handy earnings and 
dividend tables are alphabetically arranged for your con- 
venience. 


This Book Has Great Reference Value 


now and for the future because 

(1) You will be able to study the earnings and dividend 
fluctuations of hundreds of America’s leading corpora- 
tions during the ten crucial depression years. 

(2) You can also compare the average earnings and divi- 
dends of your stocks with those of other leading issues. 


Price $1.00—with Money-Back Guarantee 


Send only $1.00 today for this valuable reference book (in 
paper covers) with this money-back understanding: Return 
the book within five (5) days after receipt if you are not 
convinced that it will be worth many times its cost for 
future reference. We will then refund your dollar without 
question. 


Send Advance Order Early and Make Sure of the 
First Edition 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. Date 


Here is my dollar (check, money order or a $1 bill) for one copy of your 
forthcoming book—“A COMPLETE 10-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS 
AND DIVIDENDS” covering every common stock listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. After 5 days’ examination, if I am not convinced the book 
will be worth many times its cost for present and future reference, I will 
Promptly return it and you agree to refund my dollar without question. 


he best year for most corpora- 

tions was, of course, 1929. But 
not for Celanese Corporation ; its rec- 
ord was hung up just last year, and 
1940 promises to outstrip 1939 re- 
sults. Operating income in 1929 was 
$3.5 million; last year it exceeded 
$9.9 million. To keep pace with the 
growth of demand for its products, 
Celanese in 1938 sold a $10 million 
issue of debentures to four insurance 
companies, using the proceeds to 
finance additional plant capacity, and 
for additional working capital. Last 
week, the company placed in regis- 
tration with the SEC an issue of $25 
million debenture 3s, 1955, which will 
refund the presently outstanding 
debentures and pay off some $6 mil- 
lion of bank loans, with the remainder 
going for general corporate purposes. 
The underwriting group will be 
headed by Dillon, Read & Company. 
x kk 


On the same day that the Celanese 
deal is scheduled to appear on the 
market (August 27), the offering of 
276,580 shares of Warner & Swasey 
common stock will be released from 
SEC registration. Smith, Barney & 
Company will head the group under- 
writing the shares of this 60-year-old 
manufacturer of turret lathes and 
other precision equipment. 

xk 


Current indications are that Sep- 
tember will be a busy month for the 
underwriters. Scheduled to go into 
registration at an early date are the 
following : $60 million first mortgage 
bonds and $15 million debentures (or 
notes) of United Gas Corporation, to 
be offered by Dillon, Read and Bon- 
bright & Company; $16 million of 
San Antonio refunding bonds, under- 
written by Dillon, Read and Mellon 
Securities; $27.5 million Southern 
California Gas refunding bonds, 
underwritten by Blyth & Company. 

*k 

It has taken the country-wide de- 
fense program to drive the State of 
Montana into the new capital market, 
and even at that the amount sought 
is quite modest considering that the 
borrower is the third largest state in 
the Union in point of area. Last week 
Montana sold $225,000 bonds for the 
construction of a new armory—bring- 
ing its total debt to around $10 mil- 
lion. The latter figure is an indica- 
tion of the infrequency with which 
this political sub-division seeks funds. 
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COMMODITIES’ TREND DOWN— 
A STOCK MARKET FACTOR? 


When the price level declines, stocks are usually not far behind. 
But there have been exceptions. Factors in the present situation. 


prices are declining. 
“Well, what of it?”’, asks the 
man in the street. Just this: Prices 
of primary raw materials may be 
looked upon as the base that supports 
the existing economic structure. Let 
that base shift appreciably, and the 
repercussions are sure to be seen in 
the body which it sustains. Some- 
times the shift ends on firmer ground, 
to the advantage of business at large ; 
at other times it goes so far as to 
cause the entire stricture to crash. 
Most of the time, however, it just 
teeters in full view—to the great dis- 
comfort of all businessmen. 


By Thomas A. Falco 


We are witnessing a sample of this 
right now. Wholesale commodity 
prices, as measured by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
(1926 = 100), have dropped from an 
average figure of 79.4 in January, to 
77 at the beginning of August. There 
have been interruptions on the way 
down, and the rate of decrease has not 
been particularly disturbing—that is 
to say, up until the past few weeks. 
For the current month began with a 
decline in the Moody index of spot 
commodities and the trend has been 
downward in practically every day 
since. As a matter of fact, new lows 


Finfoto 


for the year have already resulted 
and about two-thirds of all gains since 
the war-stimulated boom in Septem- 
ber have vanished. This brings us to 
the crux of the matter. 

At the beginning of last week, the 
familiar industrial average showed a 
gain of roughly 15 points over the 
level of June 10, when stocks set their 
low for the year (111.84). Particu- 
larly over the past six weeks or so, 
this was achieved in a _ virtually 
stagnant market as far as volume was 
concerned. This dullness has been 
trying to business at large—to say 
nothing of Wall Street. But with 


COMMODITY vs. STOCK PRICES— A STUDY IN CORRELATION 
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hopes being pinned on some rather 
substantial-looking fundamentals, con- 
tinued patience was the watchword. 
Recent acceleration of the commodity- 
price decline, however, has dampened 
optimism. And with good reason. 
For past experience shows that stock 
and commodity prices seldom move in 
opposite directions. Note the “sel- 
dom” ; it’s important. But before dis- 
cussing exceptions, let us try to de- 
termine just why commodity indexes 
should be going down with half the 
world at war and with this country 
preparing to spend billions for 
defense. 

Glancing backward—and maintain- 
ing something of a chronological se- 
quence in the process—brings us to 
the inventory-stocking of last fall. 
When the curtain rang up on World 
War II, there was a burst of buying 
on this side of the water. In some 
lines, it is true, conservative policies 
were maintained. But by and large, 
business came into the market with 
a rush and purchased for two specific 
reasons: (1) to replenish stocks, 
which had been allowed to diminish ; 
(2) to anticipate possible price ad- 
vances. Essentially, in a move of this 
kind, a strong speculative flavor is 
bound to be present. So some stu- 
dents maintain that the present re- 
action is purely the result of trying 


COMING ARTICLES 
What Type of Stocks 
Should Be Bought 
¢ 

Utilities and the 
Excess Profits Tax 


to “beat the gun” almost a year ago. 

This may all be very true. At the 
same time, however, it is not hard to 
see that the reasons for sagging com- 
modity prices are also to be found in 
the character of the present conflict. 
Wars tend to raise prices as a whole. 
That is perhaps an academic observa- 
tion. But when we talk of war, we 
usually have in mind wholesale de- 
struction over a sustained period. As 
things now stand, this has been a fact 
for only about a month: The Low- 
lands campaign began on May 10; 
Paris capitulated on June 14. Since 
that time it has been mostly nip and 
tuck in the air between England and 
Germany, except for last week, when 
aerial activity was greatly intensified 


—thus pointing to launching of the. 


long-awaited drive Great 


Britain. 


against 


Continuing along this line, it is 
notable that normal civilian con- 
sumption of goods and commodities 
has been restricted. And this, remem- 
ber, has taken place in many non- 
belligerent as well as warring nations. 
Then again, the English blockade and 
the German counter-blockade have 
been intensified. Mix all these, add- 
ing wartime control of trade in the 
British Empire and our own “moral 
embargoes,’ and you get a crazy- 
quilt of scarcity here, surplus there, 
and enough closed markets to give the 
believer in economic interdependence 
a splitting headache. 

With it all, there are a few more 
observations to be made. Business in- 
dexes have been running at very high 
levels. But this, it is pointed out, has 
not been accompanied by uniform 
gains throughout the industrial econo- 
my. Activity in steel and a few other 
fields have been the bellwethers here. 
(Continuance of this trend, however, 
should eventually bring a “spilling 
over” of activity into practically all 
lines.) Then again, consumer buying, 
in some directions, has slackened re- 
cently: And finally, crops in the 
United States are turning out much 
better than was expected a few 
months ago; wheat supplies the best 
illustration of this. Now, some of 

(Please turn to page 21) 


SUEZ—LIFE-LINE OF TWO EMPIRES 


ith the Italians having recent- 

ly launched new drives toward 
Egypt and Northeast Africa, the 
Suez Canal has attained new promi- 
nence. While businessmen and in- 
vestors may be perfectly familiar with 
Suez as one of the world’s great 
“man-made ditches,” relatively few 
persons know much more about this 
strategic gateway between the Medi- 
terranean and the East. So the fol- 
lowing data (obtained largely from 
the British Library of Information ) 
are of considerable current interest. 


CANAL’S MANAGEMENT 


The Suez Canal is privately con- 
trolled (in peacetime) and registered 
as an Egyptian company. The board 
of directors consists of 19 French, 
10 British, 1 Dutch and 2 Egyptian 
members. Granted to de Lesseps 
in 1854, the existing concession 
expires in 1968, when the canal 
will revert to the Egyptian Govern- 


ment. While the British Govern- 
ment holds 44 per cent of the shares 
(which were bought from _ the 
Khedive of Egypt in 1875 for rough- 
ly £4.1 million), ownership of stock 
in the Canal Company does not yield 
preferential treatment to users. 
Considering Britain’s far-flung em- 
pire, her interest in the canal is not 
hard to appreciate. (About half of 
the 6,171 ships that used it in 1938 
were British.) But since 1935, Italy 
has also been concerned over the 
status of Suez, for it represents the 
only gateway to her empire in Ethi- 
opia and Italian Somaliland. 
Because of Anglo-Italian hostili- 
ties, Great Britain has been routing 
its traffic from the East to England 
around the Cape of Good Hope. 
Petroleum from Iran is the chief 
product involved; other important 
items are tin and rubber from 
Malaya; and jute, manganese, rice, 
tea and cotton from British India. 


This has put something of a strain 
on her shipping, because distances to 
Plymouth, for example, have thereby 
been increased anywhere from 1,100 
to 4,300 miles—depending upon the 
point of origin involved. 


SUEZ STOCK 


The Paris Bourse, where Suez 
shares found their chief market, is 
now closed. Before the German 
campaign in the Lowlands, however, 
the stock sold at around 15,000 
francs. This was equivalent to about 
$256 at the then-prevailing rate of 
exchange. After having sold as 
high as £9614 on the London Stock 
Iexchange early this year, Suez stock 
sold as low as £64 on May 17. This, 
incidentally, was the last recorded 
transaction and was nominally equal 
to around $256 a share. Presently, 
however, the stock would probably 
bring not more than $80-$100 a 
share. 
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BLITZKRIEG 
THE MOVIES 


Industry has been among those hard- 
est hit by the war. Domestic factors, 
also, have brought their problems. 


hen looked at solely from the 

viewpoint of stock market 
values, the motion picture industry 
appears to be one of the most harassed 
victims of the European conflagra- 
tion. The series of war scares wit- 
nessed early in 1939 and the actual 
outbreak of hostilities later in that 
year placed the amusement equities on 
a price toboggan that squeezed some 
$157 million of market values out of 
the 20 film issues listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange before the year 
drew to a close. 

As though that were not sufficient, 
an additional $175 million was wiped 
out in the first half of 1940 despite 
the fact that domestic box-office re- 
ceipts were estimated to be running 
about 15 per cent ahead of the com- 
parable period of last year and for- 
eign demand for U. S. films outside 
of Europe had increased. On a per- 
centage basis, these trends meant that 
investors in this section of the list 
suffered an average reduction of 42 
per cent in the value of their hold- 
ings. While reference to the statistics 
of the industry will immediately re- 
veal its vulnerability to a war econo- 
my, a natural question is posed con- 
cerning the adequacy of this decline 
in the face of the changed operating 
conditions. 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


One of the prime causes of this 
market action and the most important 
single argument against a reinstate- 
ment of positions in the group at the 
present time stems out of the material 
help to industry profits that had been 
derived from the foreign market. Of 
the industry’s total gross income, ap- 
proximately 12 per cent was formerly 
secured from foreign sources, with 
Great Britain contributing the largest 
slice. At the present time a major 
part of this income is threatened, with 
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an almost complete loss of the Euro- 
pean market not beyond the realm of 
possibility in the event of a totalitarian 
victory over England. 

This is important because, in the 
past, the domestic industry had been 
able to realize substantial profits on 
films shown in the foreign market 
long after they had ceased to be a 
source of significant income in this 
country. As a result, films were 
amortized over a longer period than 
would have been necessary if the pic- 
ture had been charged off on the basis 
of domestic consumption alone. Under 
prevailing conditions, there is every 
reason to believe that future account- 
ing will be done on a national basis. 
Nor is this all. To the loss of reve- 
nue and increased film cost the in- 


dustry must add an adverse foreign 
exchange situation since a number of 
the concerns have units in countries 
where the currency has declined 
sharply in terms of the dollar. 


TYPICAL REPORT 


Some indication of the type of re- 
port that might be shown when the 
full effects of the war have been re- 
flected in film rentals is apparent in 
the most recent statement of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox: In the first half 
of 1940, a deficit of 33 cents per share 
was shown against a profit of 93 cents 
per share a year earlier. Despite the 
extraordinary income from ‘Gone 
With The Wind,” Loew’s was not 
able to avoid a slight decline in earn- 
ings. The 40 weeks ended last June 
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6 brought profits of $4.39 per share 
against $4.62 per share a year earlier. 
Warner Brothers reported 58 cents 
per share for the 39 weeks ended 
May 25 against 70 cents in the com- 
parable period of last year. 

Thanks to the large domestic thea- 
tre chain and smaller dependence 
upon the foreign market, Paramount 
was able to move against the general 
trend, showing $1.01 per share in 
the first half of 1940 against 62 cents 
per share in the comparable period of 
1939. But in this case, control of 
some 1,600 theatres makes the ulti- 
mate disposition of the Government’s 
anti-trust suit of considerable impor- 
tance, particularly since the company’s 
studio operations have not been out- 
standingly successful in recent years. 

On the credit side of the picture, 
it must be noted that managements 
have been taking a realistic view of 
the situation. Film amortization 
charges have been increased sharply ; 
overhead costs have been trimmed 
and production expenses have been 
pared. But a word of caution should 
be injected at this point. The motion 
picture industry is not like other busi- 
nesses. Economy efforts immediately 


raise the highly important box-office 
question of picture quality. Will an 
increase or decrease in the budgeted 
allowance per picture improve or low- 
er the box-office appeal of any given 
picture? Unfortunately, the nature 
of the product marketed makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to say exactly where 
economy should be practiced and— 
equally as important—where it can 
be practiced. Stars and directors can 
and do write their own tickets. Labor 
unions have installed high minimum 
wages throughout the other branches 
of the industry and there is little rea- 
son to believe that management will 
get much help from this source. 

The most important argument that 
can be made for the industry on the 
favorable side at the present time and 
in fact, the only one, is the improve- 
ment in domestic consumer purchas- 
ing power. Admittedly, this should 
be beneficial to box-office receipts. But 
will any increases shown be large 
enough to offset the foreign market 
losses, the higher film costs and the 
heavier tax burden? Before any an- 
swer could be given to that question, 
it must first be determined what 
chances there are for a material in- 


crease in the average weekly theatre 
attendance from the estimated level 
of 85 million. Since the statistics 
over the past few years show signs 
of stabilizing around that level, what 
evidence is there to support the belief 
that this figure can be increased de- 
spite economy moves in Hollywood, 
the current European war, possible 
conscription in this country, a presi- 
dential election and the deterrent of 
higher box-office prices as a result 
of the defense taxes? 

It has often been said that “there 
is nothing wrong with the movie in- 
dustry that a good picture won't 
cure.” This would seem to be a de- 
ceptive oversimplification of the case 
even if there were no such things as 
war, foreign exchange problems and 
government anti-trust suits to reckon 
with. The reason is obvious: No way 
has as yet been devised for turning 
out consistently good pictures, or at 
least pictures that a fickle public taste 
will regard as “good.” Unless and 
until such a method can be found; 
therefore, the future of any individual 
company—and to large extent, the in- 
dustry itselfi—will remain as uncertain 
as next year’s hit picture. 


SELECTED BONDS FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


W ith the highest grade bonds 
currently selling to yield less 
than two per cent in the case of 
short term maturities and hardly 
three per cent for medium term obli- 
gations, there is little incentive for 
commitments in such media except by 
investors whose individual circum- 
stances compel them to accord con- 
trolling importance to conservation 
of capital. Where income is the im- 
portant requisite, and moderate in- 
termediate price fluctuations can be 
ignored, issues such as those listed 
in the accompanying tabulation merit 
consideration. These obligations are 


merely of medium grade, but appear 
reasonably safe as to interest and 
principal, and offer yields sufficiently 
above average to compensate for the 
fact that the risks involved are some- 
what greater than those found in 
bonds of prime investment quality. 
To a considerable extent, these 
risks result from the cyclical charac- 
teristics of the earning power evi- 
denced by these companies. The 
dominating influence of the business 
cycle upon activity of steel producers 
such as Republic is well known. 
Allied Stores and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road serve highly industrialized ter- 


MEDIUM-GRADES FOR BUSINESSMEN 


Issue: 


Allied Stores deb. 4%4s, 1951............ 
Birmingham Electric lst & ref. 4%s, 1968..... 101 99 
Pennsylvania Railroad gen. 4%s, 1981.. 
Republic Steel gen. 4%s, 1961.......... 
Utah Power & Light Ist 5s, 1944....... 


*Callable after January 31, 1941. 


Call Recent 
Price Price Yield 
103% 96 4.96% 
4.57 
ad N.C. 97 4.43 
*104 99 4.58 
seas 105 101 4.57 


ritories, and the two utility enter- 
prises each have a substantial indus- 
trial load. Utah Power & Light de- 
pends to an important extent upon 
power consumption by the copper 
mining industry, while Birmingham 
Electric serves the steel-producing 
center located in and near that city. 

Fixed charges were covered by a 
comfortable margin throughout the 
depression by all these enterprises 
with the exception of Republic Steel, 
and that company should have no dif- 
ficulty in covering its interest require- 
ments during periods when business 
activity even approaches normal. In 
view of the current strong uptrend in 
industrial production, and the prob- 
ability that this trend will be main- 
tained for an indefinite time to come, 
the relative vulnerability of these 
companies to cyclical influences is 
merely a potentially adverse factor, 
and for the present their obligations 
possess more attraction than those of 
organizations whose earnings, though 
stable, are barely sufficient to meet 
fixed charges. 
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U.S. RUBBER FINALLY 
HITS EARNINGS STRIDE 


But comes smack up against a war that spells more 


than one uncertainty. Details of a hectic career. 


he United States Rubber Com- 

pany has more than one claim to 
distinction. It is the largest producer 
of rubber in the world; it is the most 
completely integrated unit of its kind ; 
and it manufactures practically every 
article made wholly, or in part, of 
rubber. 

Considering that background, the 
layman will perhaps be forgiven if 
he expects a great deal in the way of 
earnings and dividends from this or- 
ganization. This is particularly so 
since manufacturing facilities of U. S. 
Rubber are well diversified. Tires 
and tubes normally account for one- 
half of total volume; the remainder 
is about evenly divided between foot- 
wear and mechanical goods. The 
truth of the matter is, however, that 
neither size and integration nor di- 
versification can be looked upon as 
an absolute criterion for continued 
success in the rubber industry. The 
real key to such favor rests on much 
more intangible forces. This will be- 
come clearer as the company’s operat- 
ing experience is analyzed. 


PAST RECORD 


In keeping with the remainder of 
the industry, U. S. Rubber enjoyed 
highly favorable operations prior to 
1920. Profits declined thereafter 
principally because of the tremendous 
commodity deflation subsequent to 
the World War—the whole situation 
being intensified by England’s Steven- 
son Act promulgated in 1922. This 
measure, which regulated exports of 
crude from British possessions, was 
successful in sending rubber to $1.25 
a pound in 1925. But eventually, in- 
exorable economic law had its day: 
production in the Dutch East Indies 
increased enormously and quotations 
began to slip. By 1928, when restric- 
tion was abandoned, the price crashed 
to 18 cents a pound. 

For the moment, let us see what 
happened to sales after that period. 
In 1929, volume attained the very 
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high level of $193 million. Depres- 
sion, however, cut this total to $78.3 
million by 1932. Improvement was 
gradual thereafter and 1937 saw sales 
at $186.3 million. A drop in 1938 
was more than made up last year, 
when sales touched a new peak at 
$195.3 million. 

Reasons for the good showing of 
recent years rest upon several factors. 
For one thing, all new cars are now 
equipped with five (and some with 
six) instead of four tires; for another, 
new markets have been created in 
the farm machinery field. Then again, 
industrial uses for rubber are now far 
ahead of what they were in 1929; 
besides, employment of rubber in non- 
tire products has grown by leaps and 
bounds. And, of course, the follow- 
ing is significant : In 1928, the duPont 
interests acquired 30 per cent stock 
control and instituted an extensive 


program of reorganization, consolida- 
tion and debt reduction. 

This brings us to earnings—a part 
of the company picture that is highly 
revealing. In 1929, when most in- 
dustrial organizations were reporting 
record earnings, U. S. Rubber had a 
profit of only $576,000, not even 
enough to allow a balance on the com- 
mon stock. The low point came in 
the following year, when loss was 
roughly $18.1 million. By 1936, 
however, improvement was climaxed 
with a profit of almost $10.2 million 
(or $3.31 a share). And after de- 
clining in 1937 and 1938, earnings 
soared to slightly more than $10.2 
million in 1939 (or $2.91 per share 
on increased stock outstanding )—the 
third best showing in company 
history. 


INVENTORY SITUATION 


By glancing at the sales figures 
previously given, it will be noticed 
that there is no logical correlation be- 
tween volume and earnings. The an- 
swer to this is to be found in the in- 
ventory situation, which makes for 
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unpredictable profits or losses. Ameri- 
can producers look almost entirely to 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies for 
their crude rubber supplies. That’s 
half way around the world. It takes 
about four months before crude is 
delivered after being purchased, and 
the typical producer carries inven- 
tories equal to roughly four months’ 
supply. Total time between buying 


and using a given shipment is there- 
fore often eight months. 

Now, since quotations are chang- 
ing all the time and since volume in- 
volved in rubber transactions is too 
large to be hedged in commodity mar- 
kets, it is evident that the industry 
must reconcile itself to staggering in- 
ventory risks. When this is realized, 
it can be appreciated why rubber com- 


pany results often move so violently 
—and unpredictably—from year to 
year. U.S. Rubber is relatively well 


placed from the standpoint of supplies, 


for it obtains about 20 per cent of 
requirements from its own planta- 
tions. But that does not mitigate the 
inventory risks it must face with the 
industry at large. 


(Please turn to page 27) 


GOLD SHARES OFFER HIGH YIELDS 


But as is frequently the case, the generous returns 


reflect major uncertainties in the earnings outlook. 


he market action of equities rep- 

resenting gold producers has al- 
ways been more or less independent 
of trends exhibited by other securities. 
Practically all the leading gold shares 
sold at higher prices during 1931 and 
1932 than had been attained in 1929. 
There was ample precedent for this 
performance, which at that time, as 
in previous depression periods, was 
caused by increases in the earnings of 
these enterprises. In the case of most 
of the larger properties, larger out- 
put was partly responsible for this 
improvement, but even had produc- 
tion levels remained unchanged prot- 
its would have increased from 1929 to 
1932 due to lower raw material and 
labor costs. 


EXCEPTION TO RULE 


Conversely, periods of rising ac- 
tivity and revenues for most industrial 
concerns are usually marked by de- 
clines in the earnings of gold mining 
companies because of the higher costs 
experienced at such times. The 1932- 
1937 recovery was an exception to 
this rule only because of the increase 
in the price of gold from $20.67 to 
$35 an ounce as a result of the de- 
valuation of the doliar. When the 
inflationary effect upon costs incident 
to a war is added to that stemming 
from a higher level of industrial ac- 
tivity, the adverse effect on the prof- 
its of gold producers is likely to be 
rather important; the period from 
1914 to 1918 is a good example of 
such an occurrence. 

There is reason to anticipate that 
the current war will react in a similar 
fashion on the earning power of gold 


mining enterprises, and this prospect 
accounts for much of the disfavor in 
which the group is held by investors. 
True, the President still has the power 
to devalue the dollar from the present 
59.06 per cent of its former value to 
a flat 50 per cent, thereby raising the 
price of gold to $41.34 an ounce, but 
it is considered unlikely that this 
power will be exercised, at least at an 
early date. Until such action is 
taken, unit margins of gold producers 
will continue to be squeezed between 
a fixed selling price on the one hand 
and rising costs on the other. 

There are other difficulties in sight 
as well. One of these is the fact that 
large numbers of people are in doubt 
about the future of gold as a medium 
of exchange. This view is based on 
the fact that the United States holds 
over two-thirds of the world’s gold 
reserves, thus lessening the interest of 
other countries in the metal as a 
monetary base, and on the possibility 
that Germany may impose a barter 
system on large areas of the world 
if she is victorious in her struggle 
with England. This fear does not 
appear to be justified, but as long as 
it is widely held it will undoubtedly 
continue to exert an adverse effect 
on the market value of gold shares. 

While these considerations have 
exerted a decidedly unfavorable ef- 
fect on the equities of domestic gold 
miners, Canadian gold shares have 
turned in an even less satisfactory 
market performance. Dividends paid 
to non-Canadians on such issues are 
subject to deductions of five per cent 
at the source, lessening the apparent 
yield available to United States resi- 


dents. lurthermore, Canadian cur- 
rency is currently quoted at a dis- 
count of more than 13 per cent in 
terms of American dollars, still fur- 
ther reducing the income return from 
stocks whose dividends are paid in 
Canadian funds. And there is no as- 
surance that those now paying in 
United States currency will be able 
to continue this practice indefinitely. 
Costs have already risen in Canada 
to a greater extent than in this coun- 
try. Canadian gold producers receive 
the equivalent of the United States 
price in Canadian dollars at the of- 
ficial exchange rate, which permits 
these companies to receive a premium 
of about ten per cent. However, all 
of this advantage and more is lost as 
a result of excess profits taxes levied 
by the Dominion. And it is by no 
means certain that the premium will 
continue to be paid; Canada may fol- 
low the example of Australia, which 
imposes « tax of 50 per cent on the 
amount by which the price of gold ex- 
ceeds 144 British shillings, and South 
Africa, which confiscates the entire 
premium over 150 shillings. 


SHARES ATTRACTIVE? 


Gold shares almost never offer 
much attraction on a profit basis ex- 
cept during a period of currency de- 
valuation, and the high yield normally 
available on such issues is in part a 
return of principal rather than in- 
come, since a gold mine is a wasting 
asset. In view of the mediocre earn- 
ings outlook for these enterprises, 
there is little incentive for new pur- 
chases at the present time except on 
a long term basis. But at present 
vastly deflated levels, it may be ad- 
visable to maintain any existing com- 
mitments in the shares of the better 
situated units such as Homestake, 
Dome and McIntyre Porcupine. 
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WAR ORDERS FLOWING 


Over 50 N.Y.S.E. listed corporations have received orders 
of $100,000 to $168 million during the past six weeks. 


Business ranges from soap to battleships. 


O= eight hundred different com- 
panies have received contracts 
since July 1 for a wide variety of 
goods and equipment in connection 
with the armament program. The 
actual guns and ammunition that form 
the working tools of any army in the 
field constitute but a small part of 
the materials essential for the mainte- 
nance of the armed forces. Thus, the 


stimulation of the defense program 
will by no means be confined to the 
“heavy goods” industries, but will be 
diffused throughout a large portion of 
the country’s industrial structure. 
For instance, Armour & Company 
is supplying nearly $55,000 worth of 
soap. Another company has a con- 
tract for $59,000 worth of neckties; 
still another is engaged in making 


Finfoto 


$63,000 worth of handkerchiefs. The 
largest orders, naturally, have been 
awarded the leading shipbuilders, with 
Bethlehem Steel obtaining business of 
this type totaling $195 million during 
the past six weeks. 

Much of the business now being 
placed is coming in the wake of the 
“educational” orders that were 
awarded during the past two years 
(FW, June 26). Orders on which 
little if any profit was realized, but 
which are bearing fruit now—bearing 
fruit for the Government as well as 
for the companies. 

The accompanying compilation is 
by no means complete, but includes 
those companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange that have re- 
ceived orders totaling $100,000 or 
more so far in the Government’s 1941 
fiscal year. 


COMPANIES WORKING ON ARMS ORDERS 


Company: Order: Amount Company: Order: Amount 
American Car & Foundry......... Pontoon equipment............ 547,566 pS rrr Recoil systems ............... 732,000 

American Locomotive ............. 1,427,296 International Nickel .............. Rods & cylinders.............. 27,736 
American 1,109,065 Alloys & other metals........ 177,541 

Aircraft weapons ............. 2,545,000 Minneapolis-Honeywell ............ Fire control instruments..... 217,907 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass..........Metal parts 123,625 National Supply 219,100 

26,816,000 Revere Brass & Copper............ Ammunition parts ........... 155,300 

Conversion of warship........ 14,296 Fuel & gasoline.............. 416,206 

Shells & ammunition......... 5,623,037 Gyro compasses .............. 230,770 
Field range cabinets.......... 235,000 Standard Qil of Ohio.............. 229,275 
Continental Motors Aviation engines ............. 1,342,681 Standard Oil of Indiana........... 165,073 
Doehler Die Casting. Ammunition parts ........... 41,946 237,480 
141,455 Ammunition parts ........... 1,371,360 

Nitric acid equipment........ 412,472 PYOGUCES Fuse adapters ................ 119,300 

Fairbanks Morse Submarine machinery ....... 4,350,000 United States Steels. 16,932,250 
Diesel engine parts........... 19,617 1,450,000 

General Pack 729,670 Ammunition parts ........... 9,201,750 
Fire control equipment....... 4,671,000 oe 5,494,724 

Turbo-generator sets ........ 110,189 Field fortifications ........... 11,592 

Fire control eauipment........ 532,500 a Portable bridges ............. 176,977 

Tracks for vehicles........... 1,409,439 Worthington Pump & Machinery..Pumps 123,101 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 


pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1940 


American-Hawaiian C+ 

While obviously unsuited for con- 
servative requirements, existing small 
holdings of shares may be retained as 
a speculation; recent price, 28 (ann. 
div., $1; paid 50 cents extra so far 
this year). Considering first half net 
of $5.25 a share (compared with 62 
cents a year ago), stock shows very 
little in the way of a “normal” re- 
lationship to earnings. Chief explana- 
tion for this is to be found in profit 
from the sale of ships in excess of 
book value: this was equal to almost 
half of period earnings. Additional 
non-recurring items of this nature 
may be seen over balance of 1940. 
(Also FW, May 8.) 


American Woolen, pfd. C+ 

Upon restoration of more normal 
markets, stock may be considered for 
purchase as a radical speculation; re- 
cent price, 36 (paid $3 so far this 
year). After doing considerably bet- 
ter than expected in the first six 
months, company began the final half 
with unfilled orders at the highest 
point in many years. A substantial 
portion of backlog consists of Gov- 
ernment orders, which promise to in- 
crease even further. By and large, 
civilian demand has been disappoint- 
ing. But a recent upturn—plus the 
fact of low inventories in the trade— 
speaks well for the future. At the 
moment, further payments against ar- 
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CLOSED SATURDAYS 
During the summer, or to and 
including August 31, the New 
York office of THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp at 21 West Street will 
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Louts GUENTHER 
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rears will depend upon results of fall 
(1940) business, which should be 
known within a month. (Also FW, 
Feb. 7.) 


Bendix B 


Though not on the statistical bar- 
gain counter in relation to reported 
earnings, cyclical potentialities justify 
placement of funds in shares, now 
around 28 (paid and declared so far 
this year, $1.75). Both major divi- 
sions of this company are moving at 
a fast pace and incoming orders con- 
tinue to exceed shipments. This has 
brought a further increase in unfilled 
orders to approximately $45 million, 
as of June 30. This total, however, 
does not reflect business incident to 
the national defense plan. Company 
has already received orders on this 
account and is in line for more. 
(Also FW, July 24.) 


Best B 

At present prices, around 30, stock 
is attractive for income requirements 
(paid $1.45 so far this year; yield 
on $1.85 paid in 1939, 6.2%). A 
step-up in consumer demand and ad- 
vancing merchandise prices are re- 
flected in this unit’s report for the 
first six months. During that period, 
sales gained slightly and net profit 
rose to $1.29 per share, from $1.18 
in the similar interval a year ago. 
Catering to a “class” clientele, this 
outstanding specialty store should 


FIRESTONE’S CONTRIBUTION 


report better-than-average results 
over remainder of the year. (Also 
FW, Feb. 21.) 

Bristol-Myers A 


Shares, recently quoted at 41, re- 
main attractive for income (ann. div., 
$2.40, wield, 5.8%). Lower profits 
so far this year probably reflect for- 
eign exchange losses and somewhat 
higher operating costs. Volume 
abroad, however, is relatively limited, 
for such sales account for about 5 
per cent of total business. Six months’ 
net equalled $1.67 a share (compared 
with $1.93 in the 1939 first half) and 
the company should have little dif- 
ficulty in maintaining dividends at the 
current rate. (Also FW, June 5.) 


Budd Wheel Cc 

Speculative possibilities over the 
longer term warrant retention of 
shares, recently quoted at 5 (paid 
20 cents so far this year). While fac- 
tories generally work at a low rate 
during this time of the year, manu- 
facturing operations are currently 
showing unusual activity. This re- 
flects filling of war orders for the 
U. S. Government and _ tool-and-die 
preparations for 1941-model car pro- 
duction. In the regular season, com- 
pany manufactures wheels for Ford, 
Nash, and Chevrolet commercial cars ; 
at the moment, production of wheels 
is for Dodge Truck, Studebaker and 
G. M. Truck. (Also FW, July 3.) 


Appropriately enough, 
national defense was the 


TO OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE highlight of Firestone 


Day at the N. Y. World’s Fair recently. The big tire company took the 
occasion to announce its “National Defense” passenger-car tire made en- 


tirely of synthetic rubber. 


Representing the climax of more than eight 


years of research, this product follows in the path of Goodrich’s Ameripol. 
Firestone produced tires of man-made rubber as early as 1933, and 
was the first to provide Uncle Sam’s armed forces with synthetic tires. 
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Columbia Broadcasting B 
Principal attraction of shares is for 
income. Recent price (“A” and “B” 
stocks), 20 (indicated ann. div., 
$1.80; yield, 9%). In common with 
RCA, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem experienced higher costs in the 
first half, notably because of political 
convention coverages. Nevertheless, 
results for the period rose to the 
equivalent of $1.72 a share, from 
$1.59 in the corresponding 1939 in- 
terval. Meantime, radio time sales 
are continuing to increase and bill- 
ings are still running ahead of like 
1939 levels. (Also FW, May 1.) 


Crane Company C+ 

Present speculative positions in 
shares may be continued, at current 
levels of about 16. Rising level of 
heavy industry activity and expanded 
volume of construction are being re- 
flected in this unit’s earnings. For 
12 months to June 30, net income 
approximated $2 a share, against 45 
cents in the preceding twelvemonth. 
Moreover, about $1.25 of this total 
was probably earned in the first six 
months this year. Company paid a 
year-end dividend of 60 cents in 
1939, but this amount should be ex- 
ceeded in the current year. 


Eastman Kodak A+ 

Operating record and _ further 
growth possibilities warrant inclu- 
sion of shares in diversified lists; re- 
cent price, 124 (indicated ann. rate, 
$6; yield, 4.8%). Considering the 
war abroad, first half report of this 
unit made particularly interesting 
reading. For one thing, all sales and 
profits of subsidiaries operating out- 


side of this hemisphere were ex- 
cluded. Nevertheless, period earn- 
ings rose to $3.63 a share, from $3.18, 
on a sales rise of roughly 8 per cent. 


Foster Wheeler Cc 


Existing holdings. of shares may 
be retained as a cyclical speculation; 
approx. price, 13. According to re- 
cent estimates, current backlog of this 
unit totals roughly $20 million, $6 
million of which is accounted for by 
the English subsidiary. This is sub- 
stantially in excess of Foster Wheel- 
er’s “normal” unfilled order total and 
promises to send 1940 net well ahead 
of 1939 results. Because of preferred 
arrears, however, dividend possibili- 
ties on the common are remote. (Also 


FW, June 26.) 


International Nickel B 

At present prices, around 23, re- 
tention of shares is warranted by 
those who are willing to carry the 
risks involved (paid and declared so 
far this year, $1.50). Despite the 
loss of Continental European _busi- 
ness, company has covered the 50- 
cent interim dividend in the June 
quarter. This reflects continued large 
sales to Great Britain and a sharp 
rise in volume of shipments to the 
United States. Thus far in the cur- 
rent period, sales in this market re- 
main at a high level and prospects 
for balance of the year appear favor- 
able. (Also FW, May 22.) 


New Idea 

Present speculative holdings of 
shares may be continued in specula- 
tive lists; approx. price (N. Y. 
Curb), 14 (paid 30 cents so far this 


year). Barring drought and un- 
favorable crop conditions—the usual 
unpredictables in the farm equipment 
industry—final half prospects of this 
unit are satisfactory. In the first six 
months this year, earnings recorded 
a sharp gain to $1.74 a share, from 
87 cents in the like 1939 period. 
Most of this increase, however, came 
in the first quarter and reflected an 
unusually large backlog of orders. 
(Also FW, May 8.) 


Superheater C+ 

Improved outlook justifies reten- 
tion of present holdings of shares, 
now around 15 (ann. div., 50 cents). 
Prospects of this organization are en- 
hanced by increased business of its 
Combustion Engineering subsidiary. 
Backlog of this controlled unit is 
understood to be ahead of the first 
of the year and about double year- 
ago levels; besides, the chances are 
that unfilled order total will continue 
to rise. While 1940 results should 
exceed 1939 comparatives, full bene- 
fits of the present trend will probably 
not be reflected in income accounts 
until next year. (Also FW, Apr. 3.) 


Union Tank Car B 


Retention of shares is warranted 
as a relatively “conservative” specu- 
lation in the rail equipment field; 
approx. price, 25 (indicated ann. 
rate, $1.80). Union Tank Car is 
the leading lessor of oil tank cars 
and should benefit from the trend 
toward increasing use of petroleum 
products. Current prospects for the 
company are considered favorable 
and payments at the recently in- 
creased annual rate seem assured. 
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PROPER TAX 
APPROACH 


If it turns out that 
the committees in 
both houses of Con- 
gress invite hearings on excess profits 
levies before framing even a tenta- 
tive tax law, it will be a most en- 
couraging sign to business of a de- 
sire to approach the problem with a 
constructive attitude. 

Industry recognizes that higher 
taxes are essential, for in no other 
way can funds be raised to assure 
success to the Nation’s defense prob- 
lem. It is heartily in accord with this 
purpose but it is also aware, since 
such taxes must emanate from profits, 
that such a measure should be so well 
balanced that earning power is not 
engulfed by excessive levies. 

The holding of public hearings 
provides the best approach toward 
working out an equitable tax struc- 
ture which would furnish a stimulus 
to business expansion instead of put- 
ting a brake on it. And what is highly 
important, no political considerations 
should enter into such discussions. 


EVEN HINTS There appears to be 
ARE UNJUST , disposition among 

the Washington 
bureaucrats to hint that part of the 
bottlenecks, in which some of the Na- 
tional Defense program appears tem- 
porarily to be halted, is caused by a 
silent sitdown strike on the part of 
business. 

Even a suggestion that such a con- 
dition could exist is unjustifiable 
slander. Business did not seek a war, 
for it keenly recognizes that sound 
profits never are made from destruc- 
tion. It has no desire to capitalize 
upon the necessary protective measure 
to keep war out of this country. But 
it has a perfect right to take precau- 
tionary measures against any threats 
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to its solvency when asked to spend 
millions of dollars for plant expan- 
sion required for adequate defense, 
and if it is hesitant in making such 
commitments the reason is entirely 
due to the Government not making its 
policies clear. 

In the last war many solvent en- 
terprises were thrown into bank- 
ruptcy because of over-extension of 
facilities which became frozen assets 
when the conflict came to an end. 
All that business asks is some meas- 
ure of protection against this danger 
when peace comes, as it must. 

When the bureaucrats contend that 
business is at fault if our preparations 
are not speeded up as they should be, 
they are simply seeking an alibi for 
their own inefficiency. Just as soon 
as Congress clarifies the excess prof- 
its tax provisions and decides at what 
rates plants constructed for war pur- 
poses are to be amortized, business 
will not hesitate in promptly taking 
the initiative. What it asks in this 
respect is that the Government flash 
the green light. 


PUBLICITY OF One of the main 
LITTLE VALUE  yeasons for incor- 
porating into the 
Federal Securities Act the publication 
of transactions by officers and direc- 
tors in the securities of their own 
corporations, was to circumvent deal- 
ings based on inside information. 

It will be recalled that previous to 
the enactment of the law there was 
considerable criticism that “insiders” 
of corporations in which the public 
held a large investment took advan- 
tage of their advance knowledge of 
conditions affecting their business, 
leaving the stockholders to wait some- 
times months before such knowledge 
became public property. 


‘tion on 


We have now had several years of 
test of the value of periodic informa- 
“insiders’” purchases and 
sales. Looking over the monthly 
transactions made public by the SEC 
it is apparent that a large number of 
them are for special reasons—the need 
for cash to meet taxes, or giving 
shares to members of a family to alle- 
viate high inheritance taxes which 
have been increased in recent years. 

Rich men too, in an era where the 
dominant party in power is bent upon 
“redistributing” wealth, which in the 
end bankrupts a nation, are them- 
selves deciding how their holdings 
should be divided. The monthly re- 
ports reflect such a trend. 

Whether or not “insiders” have 
been deterred from operations in the 
securities of their own corporations 
because of the necessity of reporting 
their transactions, of course there is 
no way to determine. But the fact 
remains that few of the purchases or 
sales as shown in the reports could 
properly be criticized. And informa- 
tion concerning such transactions is 
released by the SEC so long after the 
event that the data are of little actual 
value to the investing public or even 
the curiosity seeker. 


THOSE GERMAN 
PEACE OFFERS 


is rather 
strange for Ger- 

many to persist 
in her efforts to bring about a peace 
with Great Britain in face of her 
previous and much reiterated state- 
ments that she has sealed this gate. 
This is not usually the attitude of a 
conqueror. 

Does this indicate that Germany 
hesitates to take the plunge when 
she seriously contemplates not only 
what the toll of an invasion would 
be, but also the world-wide repercus- 
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sions should she fail? No one can 
tell just what has caused the delay 
so far; the next few weeks may pro- 
vide the answer. 

Considering all the flaring an- 
nouncements of the German High 
Command concerning how England 
would soon be annihilated after 
France was conquered, it was pre- 
sumed her blitzkrieg would ere this 
have been launched. But instead 
what we read is how the Royal Air 
Force is taking the offensive by its 
raids on the key military centers of 
the Reich. 

If it should turn out that all these 
threats were simply the blatant boasts 
of a punch-drunk victor that could 
not be fulfilled, woe then to the brag- 
gart, for his prestige will soon vanish 
into thin air. 

That is a riddle for which the world 
is awaiting an answer, and the longer 
it is delayed the more it will add to 
the general puzzlement concerning 
what is halting it. 


SOVIET LICKS ‘The convolutions of 
ITS CHOPS thought so plainly 
evident in Commis- 
sar Molotoff’s speech to the Soviet 
parliament (if it can be called a par- 
liament and not a meeting of puppets ) 
indicates how cleverly Stalin is play- 
ing the game of the ravenous cat with 
the mouse he expects later to gobble 
up, providing that his prey later on 
does not escape him, 

It is but natural for Russia to curry 
favor with Hitler, for as long as he 
is engaged in his boasted attempt to 
wipe England off the map she is in 
a position to slice off more territory 
in the Balkans. And by sugaring 
Mussolini in the belief a better rela- 
tionship can be established, Russia 
hopes also to throw the Italians off 
their guard. 

This attitude is that of a hyena 
which never attacks a living beast 
but waits until it becomes carrion 
and then licks its chops before mak- 
ing a meal of the meat which is al- 
lowed to go unguarded. 

This is Russia, whose weakness 
as a military power was exposed by 
little Finland. With all the boasted 
might she.displays in her Red Square, 
she has yet to meet the test of a strong 
foe. All she has so far absorbed has 
been done with the consent of Hitler, 
who wishes to keep the fences in his 
rear standing until he can get around 
to squaring accounts with a people 
whom the Germans hate more than 
they do the. English. 
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WHAT PRICE 


ANNUITIES? 


Annuitants are assured of steggy “income” but program 


flexibility will suffer and purchasing power will be im- 


paired in the event that interest rates harden. 


er ending his search for satis- 
factory investment media, the in- 
dividual sooner or later will have an- 
nuities brought to his attention. At- 
tractive ‘‘returns” will be presented to 
him for study and the argument will 
be pounded home that this income will 
be his as long as he lives. No longer 
will he be plagued by the vagaries of 
economic and financial fortune or 
even by the constant ebb and flow of 
stock market values. Here indeed, so 
the argument goes, is the investor’s 
paradise. 

For the benefit of those who are 
somewhat rusty on their annuities, 
let it be recalled that they can be 
purchased in one lump sum or on an 
installment basis. The income may 
be immediate or deferred, and may be 
relatively large or small depending 
upon the timing of such purchases. 
Basically, however, they represent a 
payment by the annuitant to the com- 
pany and then the periodical repay- 
ment by the company to the individual 
of interest and part of the principal 
sum as long as the person lives. It 
is apparent that this type of contract 
is the opposite of the life insurance 
policy, where the insured makes 
periodic payments to the company 
and the latter makes the lump sum 
payment to the beneficiary when the 
claim matures at death. 


INCOME OPPORTUNITY 


Looking into the principle upon 
which annuities operate, it becomes 
obvious that the maximum income 
can be obtained from the single pay- 
ment, non-refund immediate contracts 
purchased by those in the high age 
brackets. Where the individual has 
no dependents and no other reason 
to leave an estate, investments of this 
type and under such conditions as 
previously mentioned are particularly 
desirable. There is the additional 
consideration of taxes, since annuities 
enjoy certain advantages in this re- 
spect over the conventional type of 
security investment. 

All of these benefits must be recog- 
nized in the special cases where the 
maximum income is possible. But 


most investors are faced with the 
problem of building up or conserving 
estates for their dependents. They 
cannot think of themselves alone. 
Consequently, they cannot limit their 
investments to contracts that result 
in the liquidation of those estates. 
Furthermore, they are not always in 
the age brackets where the maximum 
returns are possible. Reference to a 
table of standard annuity yields at the 
present time will not kindle the fire 
in the investor’s eyes if he is under 
60, since he will soon discover that 
the contracts are geared to present 
money market conditions, less certain 
costs involved in issuing the policy. 


ABNORMAL PERIOD 


Additionally, the contracts make the 
highly questionable assumption of no 
change in the status quo of the money 
markets as long as the individual 
lives. Of course the champion of 
annuities will admit that general eco- 
nomic conditions are far from stable 
and financial markets far from normal. 
At the same time, he will point to 
the large backlog of funds seeking 
profitable employment as _ evidence 
that the era of low interest rates is 
not in danger of early termination. 
He will also ask about government 
fiscal controls. 

In answer to those questions let 
the investor be reminded that the 
burdens imposed by the domestic de- 
fense program are already straining 
a governinental fiscal position that 
was far from impressive even before 
the present financial burdens were in- 
curred. The European conflagra- 
tion, if prolonged, will not simplify 
the matter. Then again, the prob- 
lems of readjustment that will be 
posed at the conclusion of the war 
will set in motion a new set of finan- 
cial headaches. These are not con- 
ditions favoring a concentration of 
funds in fixed income obligations. It 
is true that a number of financial and 
economic controls have been devised 
by the government in recent years 
and offhand it might seem as though 
these regulatory weapons would be 
sufficient to reduce the risk of a run- 
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away price inflation. But there is no 
reason at the present time to believe 
that they will be strong enough to 
prevent any inflation from getting 
started and that, therefore, fixed in- 
come investments should constitute 
the bulk of one’s portfolio. 

Since the available evidence, on 
balance, points strongly in the direc- 
tion of higher living costs either dur- 
ing or after the war, all fixed income 
investments are in danger of a reduc- 
tion in the purchasing power of the 
incomes derived therefrom. It is 
here that we find the Achilles heel in 
the annuity contract: a permanent 
fixed income investment. 

As a result of their mortality ex- 
perience and studies into the trend of 
interest rates, the insurance com- 
panies have steadily reduced the as- 
sumed bases on these policies. The 
present day purchaser of annuities is 
buying a contract based upon prevail- 
ing low money rates; in general 3 
per cent and in some cases, 242 per 
cent. Now, if money rates go lower 
or remain unchanged during the life- 
time of the individual, and if there is 
no reason to leave an estate and if he 
is in the high age brackets, annuities 
may be the answer to his particular 
investment problem. But if interest 
rates begin to move up under the 
drive of abnormal world conditions ; 
and if there is need for the investor 
to leave an estate and if he is not in 
the high age brackets, a concentra- 
tion of funds in annuities may very 
well turn out to be a bad investment. 
Here indeed the individual would be 
wedded to his portfolio “for better or 
worse.” Once interest payments 
have begun, there is no way the an- 
nuitant can get “from under.” 


INFLEXIBLE PROGRAM 


Flexibility under such a program 
would be conspicuous by its absence. 
The individual would not be in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of any develop- 
ments in the financial markets that 
would enable him to adjust his in- 
vestment program to any one of the 
possible outcomes of world conditions. 

This is not to say that annuities 
have no place in the investor’s port- 
folio. On the contrary, there are in- 
stances where such contracts should 
constitute an important part of one’s 
investment funds. But by and large, 
they have an inherent weakness under 
prevailing world conditions that 
necessitate according them only a 
secondary place in the average in- 
vestor’s portfolio. 


FOREIGN BOND DIGEST 


Prices reflect progressive deterioration of economic 
and financial status of the majority of our foreign 


debtors. 


INCE the autumn of 1939 the 
foreign bond market has been 
under the sign of Mars, and the fates 
of the various nations involved direct- 
ly or indirectly in the conflict raging 
in Europe have been reflected in the 
quotations of their bonds in our mar- 
kets. Price fluctuations in foreign 
bonds are an excellent barometer, in- 
dicating how financial circles in this 
country appraise the different situa- 
tions and what they expect from the 
future. 


INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


According to a recent statement by 
the Department of Commerce, total 
U. S. investments abroad today 
amount to some $11.4 billion—of 
which $7 billion are direct invest- 
ments, $3.8 billion portfolio invest- 
ments (bonds) and the balance of 
$600 million are bank deposits and 
other short term assets. The market 
value of the $3.8 billion bonds was 
placed at only $2.6 billion. 

Geographically, the portfolio in- 
vestments are distributed as follows: 
$1.7 billion in Canada and Newfound- 
land; $110 million in the West In- 
dies, Central America and Mexico; 
$939 million in South America; $749 
million in Europe; $170 million in 
Asia ; $99 million in Oceania, and the 
balance of $19 million in Africa. 

Complete and partial defaults are 
largely concentrated among invest- 
ments in South and Central America 
and in Europe, and the latter’s list is 
likely to be increased with progressive 
deterioration of the financial status of 
the various debtor nations under the 
effects of the war. In detail, the fol- 
lowing recent developments are of im- 
portance to the American investor 
who still holds foreign bonds in his 
portfolio. 

The Republic of Estonia so far has 
maintained an excellent debt record, 
but its recent incorporation into 
Russia together with Latvia and 
Lithuania (the latter two do not have 
any bonds outstanding in this coun- 
try) has placed its bonds in a de- 
cidedly precarious position and con- 


No early improvement is in prospect. 


tinuance of interest service appears 
doubtful. Renewed demands upon 
Finland by Russia and the danger of 
finally being taken over completely 
by the Soviet Union are reflected in 
the quotations for Finnish bonds de- 
spite that country’s unblemished debt 
record. 

Holders of Norwegian bonds who 
had already accepted default as un- 
avoidable were surprised by the ac- 
tion of the Norwegian Government in 
deciding to continue interest and sink- 
ing fund payments despite its diffi- 
cult situation as a result of the Ger- 
man occupation. Fortunately, Nor- 
way has sufficient funds in this coun- 
try to continue its debt service for 
quite some time. The last payment 
was transacted with funds out of the 
embargoed balances in this country 
under special license granted by the 
U. S. Government. Similar action 
is expected as soon as the next cou- 
pons become due. Denmark likewise 
has been able, with special permission, 
to continue servicing its bonds out of 
such embargoed funds. At the end of 
last January Danish funds blocked in 
this country were reported at $28.7 
million. 


BALKAN ISSUES 


While Bulgaria has continued to 
make partial payments on the coupons 
due last July 1, though at further re- 
duced rates, it is anticipated that its 
bonds will soon fall into complete de- 
fault, as Bulgarian exports to free 
currency countries are now practically 
impossible, causing a dearth of for- 
eign exchange. 

Similar conditions prevail for Hun- 
gary, which also has maintained par- 
tial payments on its various bonds. 
The special offer made in 1937 
through the Office of Foreign Credits 
expired last July 31, but has been ex- 
tended in the face of an extremely dif- 
ficult foreign exchange situation. 
Nevertheless, it appears to be only a 
matter of time until service will have 
to be suspended completely. 

As a result of the German invasion 
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While business here continues to hold to high levels, stocks 
have again looked overseas for cues to market action. 
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THE THINNESS existing in the present stock mar- 
ket structure was plainly demonstrated on Tuesday, 
when intensification of the aerial warfare over 
Great Britain brought out sufficient selling orders 
to increase transactions that day to 640,000 shares, 
as against the average of around 200,000 to 
300,000 shares that has prevailed for the past six 
weeks or so. Under more normal market conditions, 
such a selling ripple (it can hardly be termed a 
wave) would have affected even the more sensitive 
stock price averages only fractionally. Actually, 
however, the familiar industrial average declined 
about 4!/, points during the session, with the initial 
two hours alone accounting for 3!/, points of the 
entire day's movement. 


SUCH A condition obviously holds considerable 
danger should any significant amount of liquidation 
be attempted. But there exists an imposing array 
of factors which strongly suggest that no ap- 
preciable amount of stock is currently resting in 
weak hands, ready to be dumped indiscriminately 
upon the market. In the first place, trading is all 
but on a cash basis, with brokers’ loans amounting 
to less than one per cent of the value of listed 
stocks. Even by the standards of recent years, 
speculative activity has been extremely low. By 
and large, prevailing prices are unusually low in 
relationship to current and indicated earnings, even 
after allowing for an excess profits tax taking a 
generous portion of operating income. Stock yields 
are much in excess of the returns obtainable from 
almost any other medium in which funds can be 
employed, and are far out of line with the yields 
afforded by good grade bonds. 


ALL OF which appears to give adequate basis for 
the opinion that—while the possibility of relatively 
sharp price reactions cannot be ruled out—any 
price decline that may develop should be com- 
paratively short-lived and should not carry suffi- 
ciently far to resemble anything like a bear market. 


Price movements exaggerated by thinness of bids and 


As the situation shapes up for the future, barring 
an early collapse of England there seems much more 
likelihood of developments moving in a direction 
which would increase demand for stocks. Should 
this appear suddenly, the very thinness of the 
market structure would accelerate the resultant 
price rise, leaving in an unenviable position those 
who are holding no stocks. 


IN DECIDED contrast to the New York market, 
stock prices in London have been continuing their 
upward move and at mid-week made another new 
high for the recovery which set in last month. So 
far in August, the leading London industrial share 
average has advanced approximately 2!/ points— 
during which time stocks here dropped 334 points. 
The anomaly of that picture, even aside from the 
war on England's doorstep, is that the earnings of 
British corporations are being virtually restricted to 
a very low level, while here there is every prospect 
of further impressive profits gains despite impend- 
ing new taxes. | 


GENERAL BUSINESS activity continues to hold to 
high levels in the face of tax factor uncertainties. 
Once these are settled, particularly allowable 
amortization rates, further increases in industrial 
output should be seen, spurred on by the plant 
expansion currently being planned by numerous 
individual companies. (This, of course, again as- 
sumes no early British capitulation.) 


THE POTENTIALITIES on both sides of the stock 
market are such as to indicate a middle of the road 
policy for the average investor. Full retention of 
good grade dividend paying shares is warranted, 
and issues of this type should constitute the bulk of 
one's holdings. The purchase of speculative issues, 
which would be more vulnerable to a price reaction, 
can probably be deferred for a while without loss 
of significant market profits. 

—Written August 15; Richard J. Anderson. 
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NOT NECESSARILY BEARISH: For a number 
of months, commodity prices have been declining, 
and this trend has been regarded as just another 
factor of uncertainty in the general stock market 
picture. Admittedly, a downward movement by the 
commodity price averages does not constitute a 
bullish argument. Nevertheless, it is possible for 
stocks to advance in the face of commodity weak- 
ness; in fact, a number of important bear markets 
in stocks have terminated several months in advance 
of an upward turn in commodities. The most recent 
episode of the sort occurred in 1938, when stocks 
hit a cyclical low on March 31; commodity prices, 
which had been declining since early in 1937, con- 
tinued in that direction for another three months, 
before turning up early in July. In 1932, stocks were 
at their low point in June; commodities didn't turn 
definitely upward until March of the following year. 
In the post-war depression period of 1921, stocks 
began their recovery in August; commodities 
continued to sag until January, 1922. And fol- 
lowing the 1907 bear market, commodities showed 
a four-month lag behind the turn in stock prices. 
As for the present situation, so many conflicting 


influences are at work throughout the world to — 


throw supply and demand price trends far out 
of gear with actual business that commodity price 
movements lose a great part of their usual impor- 
tance as a barometer. (Details on page 3.) 


SHARP PAPER GAINS: The dynamic effect of 
the war on the American paper industry is being 
reflected in earnings reports of the companies in 
that field. While some are suffering because of 
the necessity of purchasing pulp, fully integrated 
organizations are experiencing wide profit gains. 
The largest unit—International Paper—in the second 
quarter had the largest earnings in its history, ex- 
cluding a special $2 million reserve set up for the 
excess profits tax. Even after that deduction, profits 
were the second largest on record, being exceeded 
only by the indicated results for the final quarter 
of 1939. To meet the demand that has developed 
in the absence of foreign competition, newsprint 
output in July (445,287 tons) was the largest in the 
industry's history; in the paperboard field (July 
figures not yet available), June production (440,725 
tons) set a record for the month with a gain of 
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|7 per cent over year-ago output. As for newsprint 
prices, manufacturers are currently affirming prevail- 
ing quotations ($50 a ton), to extend throughout the 
balance of the year and the first three months 
of 1941. 


NEW FRB INDEX: After months of statistical 
work, the Federal Reserve Board last week an- 
nounced its new index of industrial production— 
the business index which is most widely used 
throughout the country. The principal differences 
between the two compilations are: The base (=100) 
has been changed from 1923-1925 to 1935-1939. 
Seventeen new factors (including aircraft manufac- 
ture, rayon and alcoholic beverages) have been 
added to the 40 contained in the old index. New 
seasonal adjustments are used. Nevertheless, both 
indexes have moved relatively closely together, 
especially so during the 1930-40 period. For in- 
stance, for the period 1932-1937, the old index 
moved in a range of 56-118; for the new index, 
the range is 53-121. For last year the old com- 
pilation showed a low of 92, a high of 128; for 
the new, the range is 97-126. 


TYPICAL YEAR: As computed by the FRB's 
statisticians the typical year (as represented by the 
1935-39 performance) starts out with industrial pro- 
duction at 96.2, rises to 101.3 at the spring peak 
in May, hits 98.4 in July at the depth of the sum- 
mer slump, rises again to 103.7 in October, and 
with the approach of the holiday season slides off 
to end up the year at 98.3 for December. The 
significance of this is: Business now is at a high level: 
but because of the allowance for normal seasonal 
changes in this and other indexes, if business activity 
between now and October merely continues at its 
current level without experiencing further rise, the 
FRB index and similar compilations will show a de- 
clining trend during the several months ahead wher. 
actually no change in activity has taken place. This 
is another example of the need of intelligent inter- 
pretation in the use of trade statistics, in investing 
as well as in business. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS UP: The value of con- 
struction contracts awarded in July in 37 Eastern 
states amounted to $398.7 million (F. W. Dodge 
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reports), the largest total since mid-1930. This 


represented a gain of 23 per cent over June levels 
and was about a third greater than the amount 
reported for July of last year. Although residential 
building showed an increase, the bulk of the gain 
was accounted for by a larger volume of public 
construction and industrial building in connection 
with the national defense program. This influence 
will undoubtedly continue in effect for some months 
to come. The prospects for residential building are 
not altogether clear, since this category may be 
affected adversely by conscription, higher taxation 
of incomes and perhaps the psychological reaction 
which would result from a German victory. But 
industrial building could increase substantially over 
present levels; contracts of this nature awarded 
last year were only about 32 per cent of the 1929 
peak. Total awards in July, while about eight times 
as large as those for the depression low month, 
were still far below the record volume of $667.1 
million for May, 1928. 


RETAIL SALES GOOD: Department store sales 
throughout the country have recently been running 
from six to seven per cent above year-ago levels. 
And the nation's merchants (according to a survey 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Association) are 
looking for similar gains to be shown during the 
autumn months. It seems logical to expect further 
stimulation to retail sales from the armament activ- 
ities, but even though the trend continues upward 
in the months ahead, the percentage gain may 
narrow. The reason is that during the latter half 
of 1939 sales volume was experiencing a better than 
seasonal expansion, and thus comparisons will be 
made with a rising base. Nevertheless, improvement 
is in prospect, and this should be translated into 
commensurate gains in earnings for the mer- 
chandisers. 


PROGRESS ON RAIL BILL: The so-called 'omni- 


bus" railroad bill, whose chances for passage looked 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety, re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call Net 

Issue: Price Price Yield 
Southern Bell Tel. deb. 

105 110 2.79%, 


exceedingly slim not so long ago, may be enacted 
into law at this session after all. The chief benefit 
of this legislation to the railroads will be the regu- 
lation of rates and operation of competitive forms 
of transportation. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 
Rail Equipment Orders—Continue at active levels. 
Rayon Operations—Maintaining record pace of first 
half. 
Capital Market—Large volume of proposed security 
offerings registered with SEC. 
NEUTRAL: 
Paper Industry—Shipments continue at high rate, 
but backlog being reduced. 
Securities Regulation—Congress accepts rider in 
Investment Trust Bill to cut 20-day waiting clause 
on new offerings. 
NEGATIVE: 
European War—German blitzkrieg on England be- 
gins. 


Commeodities—Extend downtrend. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 96 5.20% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 94 5.31 103!/2 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. '70.. 90 5.00 102!/2 
West. Maryland R. R. Ist 4s, '52.. 84 4.76 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 108 3.70% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 85 4.70 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, '5 95 4.73 102!/, 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, ‘52 109 3.21 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 107 2.80 102!/2 
United Drug. deb. 5s '53........ 80 6.25 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 90 6.66% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 91 4.39 107!/2 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 88 5.11 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 54 6.48% 100 


Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum... 77 5.19 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A'.. 103 6.79 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T 542% cum. 86 6.39 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 


STOCKS Recent dends cated earnings 
Adams-Millis .......... 18 $1.00 5.5% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ......... 56 3.25 5.8 3.32 3.03 
29 «1.85 «6.4 23.35 13.42 
Borden Company ....... 19 1.40 7.3 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 90 5.00 5.6 Diicew | Chaat 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 36 2.50 69 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products .......... 48 3.00 6.2 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores..... 40 2.50 6.3 x3.38 x3.34 


possibilties, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selections of the Business Cycle" group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
STOCKS Recent donde gated Earnings 
Kresge (S.S.) .......... 23 $1.20 5.2% $1.64 $1.90 
Louisville G. & "A"... 19 1.50 7.9 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 29 2.00 68 1.99 2.47 
Melville Shoe .......... 29 «#2.00 68 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 21 2.00 9.5 3.85 3.43 
“Pacific Lighting ........ 38 3.00 79 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco "B"... 34 2.30 6.8 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R........ 82 6.00 7.3 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1940. 


z—12 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS Recent 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 30 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note...... 7 DO.35 DO.57 
American Brake Shoe..... 34 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car. & Foundry..... 22 .... *D6.15  xD3.40 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 32 90.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 23 ie DO.23 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 74 1.50  D0.70 5.75 
26 0.25 DO0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 28 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 10 DO.11 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines. 5 0.30 ¢0.20 +0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal........ 24 ia 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 33 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ....... 12 0.50 2D0.29 21.70 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS Price, 1838) 
Kennecott Copper ....... 26 $2.00 {$2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ......... 20 D3.26 D0.64 
24 2.00 yl.42 y2.32 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 25 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores .......... 14 - 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 39 1.25 3.50 4.9 
National Gypsum ........ 7 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Natl. Malleable & Steel ... 18 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 32 2.25 $2.80 2.62 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 20 1.00 0.84 2.43 
Standard Brands ......... 6 0.474. 0.62 0.51 
Thompson Products ...... 31 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 42 2.50 0.59 3.02 


t—Before depletion. }—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. f—Also paid $1 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. c— 
nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal years ended April 30, 1939 and 1940. y—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939, and Feb- 


ruary 3, 1940. z—Fiscal years ended Oct. 31. 
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MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


THE long-expected Battle of Britain began in earnest 
last Tuesday and the world was treated to the spectacle 
of something new in the way of warfare—aerial siege. 
This was the day that markets had been anticipating 
for about two months. They responded with a drop of 
4.28 points, as measured by the familiar industrial aver- 
age, and with a step-up in volume to around 650,000 
shares. Declines were the widest in about seven weeks. 


WEDNESDAY, the fight for mastery of the air over 
England was resumed. But stocks gave ground rather 
grudgingly (the “average” was off only 73 cents on that 
day) and trading lapsed into dullness once again. 
Brokers were down to offices rather early on Thurs- 
day morning, and they found news tickers still chatter- 
ing of mass raids over England. Nevertheless, the list 
showed a buoyant tone, with pivotals opening about a 
point higher—but trading was still in the doldrums. 


ON balance, stocks acted somewhat better than ex- 
pected. It seems significant, for one thing, that bulk 
of losses on Tuesday came early in the morning, prob- 
ably touching off a considerable number of stop-loss 
orders. After that, transactions fell off and share prices 
held quite well. At the same time, however, it does not 
seem that the market has given any conclusive indica- 
tion as to the future. After all, last week’s big develop- 
ment abroad was being awaited for many weeks. So 
Wall Street was looking for either of two things: a big 
crack in the list or a sharp run-up—the last being based 
on the general idea that the “bad news” was out. 


ACTUALLY, conflicting reports from overseas con- 
tinue to keep the real course of the battle in doubt. As 
the struggle lengthens, much of this uncertainty will 
necessarily be dispelled. But right now, traders and 
businessmen are pretty much in the dark as to what is 
really going on. If it were to be positively determined— 
without benefit of censorship—that the Royal Air Force 
is really meeting the challenge as it is reported to be 
doing, then a rally in stocks would certainly be war- 
ranted. 


FROM time to time we hear a great deal about how 
the stock market tends to color business thinking. Any- 
one who is familiar with the fact that industry must 
perforce know how securities are behaving knows that 
this is true. The writer had this reiterated to him last 
week, when he spoke with a leading sales executive in 
the textile industry. 


THIS individual—who is, by the way, a good student 
of industrial trends—agreed that the outlook was very 
encouraging. But he readily confessed that his optimism 
was dampened whenever he opened a newspaper and 
noted the extreme low state of activity in Wall Street. 
He added, however, that all that was needed was three 
or four relatively active sessions of rising stock prices. 
“That would change the entire mental outlook,” he said. 
It looks as if St. Augustine was right when he said 
that ““Man lives by the tradition of the past, in the hope 
of the future, but makes his decisions in the present.”— 
Written, August 14. 


THE ACT IVE STOCKS —WEEK ENDED AUGUST 13, 1940 


Shares -——Price—~ Net 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
International Paper & Power... 67,000 14% 14 — 4% 
General Motors 47,900 45% 46% 4+ % 
45,900 524 S0% —1% 
International Paper & Power pf. 35,300 53% 53% + % 
General Electric: 26,200 3334 32% — 1% 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit .. 25,700 24% 234 — % 
24,000 21% 20% —1% 
23,900 63% 7 + 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........... 22,700 8Y% 
Studebaker Corp. .............. 22600 7% 7 — ¥% 


AUGUST 21, 1940 


Stock: Traded Open Last 
Bethlehem Steel ............... 22,400 78% 74% — 4% 
21,700 721% 69% — 2% 
21,200 17 16 — 
Consolidated Oil ............... 18,500 6% oo 
Yellow Truck & Coach......... 16500 12% 12% —% 
Butte Copper & Zinc........... 16,200 3% 4 + ¥Y% 
Commonwealth Edison ......... 14,800 30% 29% — % 
Radio Corp. of America........ 14,500 434 44 —% 
Columbia Gas & Electric....... 13,900 536 
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Air Transportfolia 


The safety of air travel will soon 
be emphasized in a series of messages 
from the Air Transport Association— 
primary “evidence” is the recent ac- 
tion of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in dropping extra premium 
charges on air passengers. . . . United 
Air Lines is starting its own training 
school for airplane mechanics at 
Cheyenne, Wyo.—the course is open 
to young men between the ages of 18 
and 25 who have a high school educa- 
tion, plus a year’s study in any ap- 
proved trade school. . . . It looks as 
though Eastern Air Lines will soon 
outgrow its name now that the sys- 
tem is to be further extended in the 
Middle West—new lines to be added 
around October 1 will extend the 
routes of the “Silver Fleet’’ to a total 
of 5,784 miles, making it the second 
longest system in the country... . 
The fact that Niagara Falls attracts 
over 5 million visitors yearly is the 
reason given by Canadian Colonial 
Airways for inaugurating direct serv- 
ice between New York City and this 
sightseer’s paradise—it is already be- 
ing called the last word in a “honey- 
moon express.” 


Office Equips 


Because of the “critical times,” the 
annual National Business Show, 
originally scheduled for the week of 
October 28 in New York’s Grand 
Central Palace, has been postponed 
to the week of February 3, 1941— 
in contrast, however, the first Na- 
tional Office Furniture Week of the 
industry has just been announced for 
the week of October 14-19... . West- 
inghouse Electric anticipates that 
fluorescent lighting will become an 
integral part of the office equipment 
of the future—it is understood that 
a typewriter with a built-in fluores- 
cent tube lamp will soon make its 
bow. . . . There’s always something 
new in memorandum pads, but two 
recent offerings provide new peaks in 
writing areas—(1) Zephyr American 
Corporation is introducing ‘‘Rolodex” 
automatic memo unit which holds 230 
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sheets while (2) Prevue-Radsell 
Company will feature the ‘“Memo- 


Pal” mechanical pad which houses a . 


roll of 250 feet of paper... . An in- 
novation in rubber stamp ink will be 
the next improvement from Louis 
Melind Company — appropriately 
tradenamed “Kling” because it is 
capable of making impressions on 
practically any surface, including 
many which have heretofore been un- 
impressionable. 


Top Preces 


The transparent “Vinylite” plastic 
of Union Carbide & Carbon will make 
its bow for the first time this fall 
in a line of women’s hats—this 
resinous material will be available in 
several tints and pastel shades. . . . 
So popular were the tropical straws 
for men during the current summer 
season that John B. Stetson Company 
is planning a greatly enlarged selec- 
tion for the 1941 spring offering—a 
new model, to retail at $3.50, will be 
featured instead of the $5 specialty 
of this year’s line. . . . Hat Corpora- 
tion of America; which controls such 
tradenames as “Knox,” “Dobbs,” and 
“Dunlap,” has begun its first institu- 
tional advertising campaign in busi- 
ness and trade papers—the messages 
will stress the company’s research ac- 
tivities in improving the quality and 
style of men’s headgear during the 
recent past. 
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he advent of “singing 

telegrams” has encour- 
aged many messengers to 
take vocal lessons—it won’t 
be long before you can call 
for a crooner, instead of just 
a boy. 


Processing Parade 


A new process to eliminate the 
shrinkage and stretching of rayon 
fabrics has been announced by Cluett, 
Peabody — called the “Sanforset” 
treatment for synthetic materials, it is 
somewhat different from the “San- 
forizing’’ of cottons and woolens. . . . 
Neva-Wet Corporation has  an- 
nounced a new process to be called 
“Neva-Flame”—it is said to render 
fabrics of any type flame-retardant. 
... A new method of knitting silk 
stockings to make them run-resistant 
at every point will be adopted by 
Howard Hosiery—the hosiery result- 
ing from this process is as sheer as 
the popular type and does not have 
the lacelike appearance of other run- 
proof weaves. ... The first com- 
mercially practical process for putting 
a plastic coating on paper containers 
has been perfected by Package & Con- 
tainer Corporation—the new packages 
can be used as a substitute for almost 
any type of tin can or metal container. 
... The U. S. Testing Company re- 
veals that much of the “starching” of 
the future will be done with synthetic 
resins that will not wash out with each 
visit to the laundry—the resinous 
“starch” penetrates the actual fibers 
of a material instead of lying on top 
as a coating. . . . The search of the 
University of California botanists to 
find jobs for unemployed plants has 
brought the lowly milkweed to the 
fore as a meat tenderizer—the botani- 
cal name for milkweed is Asclepias 
and thus any meat so treated would 
be “Asclepained.” 


Christenings 


It was only a short time ago that 
Remington Rand introduced an elec- 
tric razor with two clippers under 
the name ‘‘Double Header”; but next 
a shaver with three heads will be 
offered as the “Triple Header.” .. . 
The new measuring device of Allis- 
Chalmers to show savings through 
use of the company’s step-regulators 
is called the “Regulato-Rule.” ... 
The “Vinylite” transparent plastic of 
Union Carbide is now being utilized 
for women’s footwear which will be 
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known as “Glastique Shoes.” ... An 
improved lacquer for filling the 
scratches on a photographic negative 
will be introduced under the name 
“Scratch-Patch” by Vokar  Elec- 
tronics Products, the manufacturer. 
...A greaseless mosquito repellent, 
said to be twelve times more potent 
than oil of citronella, will be offered 
by Pro-Kel Products as “Prokelene.” 
... An improved window ventilator, 
combining the advantages of natural 
ventilation and protection against sun- 
light, wind and rain, is the “Wind- 
O-Guard,” being promoted by a 
company of the same name... . The 
three-in-one liquid soap of beacon 
Chemical which serves as a soap, 
bleach and water-softener has been 
christened “Do-Do.’ .. . Albright 
Electric has adopted the tradename 
“Hydra” for a new series of valves 
which are suitable for hydraulic 
presses and machinery. .. . A new 
plastic covered cord, designed for 
tying up gifts, has been dubbed “Cota- 
cord” by Freydberg Bros. . . . An- 
other fast-drying lacquer will be fea- 
tured as “Miccrolac” by Michigan 
Chrome company. . . . The humaniz- 
ing of dolls is carried a step further 
by Fleischaker & Baum in their new 
“Doll With Magnetic Hands” which 
can actually pick up and carry any 
tiny steel article. 


Odds & Ends 


Latest promotional stunt of Gulf 
Oil is a “Dizzie-Quiz” contest which 
burlesques the popular quiz programs 
—in this contest every participant 
wins a first prize whether or not the 
questions are answered correctly. .. . 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, long known 
for its swim suits, will next expand 
into the manufacture of sweaters— 
in order to effect a tie-up, the labels 
for the new line of sweaters will pic- 
ture a bathing beauty. . . . The Photo- 
Match Company has been organized 
to personalize match-books by repro- 
ducing any original snapshot on the 
cover—pictures of children, pets, 
homes and loved ones are suggested 
... A new market for thermometers 
has been uncovered by Taylor Instru- 
ment in the development of its “Fish 
Finder’’—since each variety of fish is 
found in‘a different temperature of 
water, this thermometer tells when to 
fish shallow, medium depth or deep. 
. . . The new buttons of the Demo- 
cratic Party, bearing the legend 
“Roosevelt And Wallace,” provide 
one amusing interpretation—the three 
first initials spell “RAW” one way 
and “WAR” the other. 
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40 WALL STREET 


A BILL of RIGHTS for our CUSTOMERS 


_ important sums of money are involved, the investment 
and brokerage business operates under specific rules and regu- 
lations. Definite methods of procedure have been established. Some 
were government sponsored. Many were instituted by the broker- 
age business itself. Others are the work of individual houses. All of 
these regulations establish definite rights for customers. 


It is the fundamental policy of Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt to 
emphasize and enforce our customers’ rights. We clearly define these 
rights and disseminate knowledge about them as widely as possible. 


We would like to. tell you more about these rights in specific terms 
and have prepared an informative booklet entitled “A Declaration 
of Policy”, which we will mail to you promptly upon request. No 
obligation of any sort is involved. 


We have offices in 38 cities, memberships in 27 exchanges, 12,000 
miles of leased wires. These facilities represent the mechanics by 
which we deliver efficient service. 


MERRILL LYNCH, E. A. PIERCE & CASSATT 


Brokers in Securities and Commedities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities ° 


NEW YORK 


these points may be argumentative. 
But taken in sum total—from specu- 
lative inventory buying to character 
of the war, and from civilian restric- 
tions to blockaded markets—the en- 
tire situation has not been conducive 
to rising commodity prices. 

It was previously mentioned that 
while stock and commodity prices 
usually trace similar patterns, there 
have been exceptions. A study of the 
chart on page 3 shows these. 

In the post-war deflation, for ex- 
ample, stocks moved up convincingly 
from their lows of July, 1921. Com- 
modities, however, continued to fall 
until early in the following year. It 
was only then that they joined share 
prices in their upward swing. 

Again: The year 1928 and the first 
nine months of 1929 represented a 
period of rising stock prices. But 
throughout that time, commodity 
quotations pointed downward. Later, 
of course, with the historic market 
break that began in October, the 
whole price level cracked wide open. 

To take a more recent example— 
one that should still be fresh in the 
minds of most of us—reflect on the 
situation in 1938. In March of that 
year, equity prices touched their bot- 


toms at 98.95, as measured by the 
well-known industrial average. There- 
after, a strong upward move set in 
and values advanced to a peak of 
158.41 in November. Yet, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics all-com-: 
modity index fell from 79.7 in March 
1939, to 77.5 in November. 

Before leaving this particular phase 
of the discussion, it is well to note 
that the rate at which the price level 
declines is often a factor of first im- 
portance. For instance, it is entirely 
possible for industrial production, 
corporate profits and stock quotations 
to advance in the face of sagging 
commodity prices, provided that the 
drop is gradual. In such a con- 
tingency, business finds it possible to 
adjust operations to the receding 
trend with relatively little sacrifice. 
Then again, declines in easy stages are 
a far cry from the psychological bomb- 
shells that big breaks in commodity 
prices can be. 

“Whatever goes up must come 
down.” ‘That is a perfectly familiar 
observation and one that practically 
all of us use from time to time. Simi- 
larly, the war that begins must some 
time end. Which brings us to the 
question of what will happen to com- 
modity prices when the conflagration 
abroad is definitely extinguished. 

At this stage of the war, it should 
be clear that all news from belligerent 
or occupied areas is censored. The 
person who fails to appreciate this 
fact is opening the way to having his 
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opinions colored by propaganda. 
Consequently, reports from all war- 
ring nations regarding the food situa- 
tion should be taken with a grain of 
salt. Nevertheless, this much seems 
clear: Whichever side wins, Europe 
will present an important market for 
commodities in general. 

As far as wheat is concerned, the 
world carryover last year was almost 
a record. Thus, if any shortage of 
this item occurs this winter, it will 
probably be chargeable to poor dis- 
tribution. Livestock, however, pre- 
sents a different picture. For obvious 
reasons, a substantial part of the cattle 
and hog population has been de- 
stroyed. This, by the way, goes far 
to explain why a real shortage of fats 
is imminent in the highly populated 
areas of the European continent— 
areas which have always had to rely 
on large imports of this product. 
Furthermore, there is likely to be a 
dearth of dairy products for Europe 
as a whole. Of course, financing a 
movement of foodstuffs across the 
Atlantic raises more than one prob- 
lem. But the significant thing is that 
the demand for any number of com- 
modities will be there. 


WAR INFLUENCE 


Regarding the course of the war, 
some commodity men predict that if 
the conflict were to end this summer 
—and with a German victory—the 
effect on commodity prices would be 
“very depressing and it would catch 
us at a time when the armament pro- 
gram is not ready to take up the 
slack.” They add, though, that this 
would probably turn out to be a tem- 
porary development. Assuming con- 
tinuation of the war, a sharp drop 
is unlikely. And while the chances 
are that markets would not show any 
strength until much later in the year, 
they might then benefit from another 
spurt of inventory buying, partly as 
a result of accelerated armament 
activity. 

To summarize, then, the chances 
do not favor rising stock prices if 
the present decline in commodities 
continues. At the same time, how- 
ever, there are impressive reasons to 
doubt that a prolonged bear market 
is in prospect—and this is meant to 
cover stocks as well as commodities. 
Meanwhile, there is always the pos- 
sibility that share values will move in 
a direction opposite to that of the 
commodity price level—thus estab- 
‘lishing the current period as one 
more “exception” in the long history 
of an interesting correlation. 
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he extreme dullness that char- 

acterized the bond market in the 
previous week was followed by an 
increase in offerings in most sections 
of the list and generally lower prices. 
Interest in U. S. Governments con- 
tinued restricted, and price changes 


were only nominal. Foreigns, es- 
pecially those connected with the 
Allied cause, were lower. In the 
railroad group, the largest declines 
were registered by the lower and 
medium grade issues that had been 
able to score relatively good gains 
previously. 


NEW FINANCING SPUR? 


Traditional August dullness has 
prevailed in the new capital market 
so far this month. Offerings already 
made and scheduled for release this 
month will probably not total more 
than $70 million as compared with 
over $222 million last month, the 
largest monthly total this year. 

The situation may change quick- 
ly, however, as a number of new 
flotations have been held in abeyance 
pending Congressional action on two 
important pieces of legislation de- 
signed to accelerate the flow of new 
capital into industry. The first was 
well on the way to becoming law last 
week when the House took final 
Congressional action by approving a 
measure giving the SEC authority 
to cut down the 20-day waiting 
period with respect to registration of 
new securities. This is considered as 
extremely important, for on oc- 
casions in the past the waiting period 
required under the law has acted as 
a deterrent to new financing and has 
also been a principal factor in the 
sharp increase of private financing 
through a few large insurance com- 
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required. 

The second important piece of 
legislation affecting the new capital 
market is the tax amortization clause, 
which unfortunately has been tied in 
with the proposed Excess Profits Tax 
law. There is little opposition to the 
plan to allow corporations expanding 
plants for defense orders to amortize 
the cost over a five-year period but 
passage of this amendment must 
await enactment of the more con- 
troversial tax bill. 

However, with elimination of the 
20-day waiting period indicated, and 
little doubt that Congress will ap- 
prove the amortization clause, a sub- 
stantial volume of new financing, both 
stock and bond, is anticipated for 
coming months. 


GENERAL AMER. INVESTORS 5s 


The debenture 5s, 1952, of Gen- 
eral American Investors are current- 
ly quoted around 105, a level sub- 
stantially above their call price of 
100. The bonds may be redeemed 
at any time in whole or in part on 
30 days’ notice. The amount of the 


the following compilation. 
tration period. 


Issue: Offering 


Northwestern Public Service $6 million 4s, 1970 


125,000 shs. no par 
common @ 6 Aug. 19 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A = the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day regis- 


Underwriters Date Due 
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issue outstanding ($6.6 million) 
equal to about a quarter of the com- 
pany’s total assets, and thus redemp- 
tion of any substantial amount of the 
bonds would require a_ refunding 
operation. However, no particular 
difficulty should be experienced in 
carrying out such a program. There 
are $3,638 of assets behind each 
$1,000 bond, and investment income 
alone, after deducting operating ex- 
penses and taxes, has been sufficient 
to cover fixed charges by an ample 
margin in every year since the com- 
pany’s formation in 1929. This or- 
ganization was one of the few in- 
vestment companies to show a net 
gain in adjusted assets during the 
difficult decade of the nineteen-thir- 
ties. At the end of 1939, about 70 
per cent of its investments consisted 
of industrial common stocks, and any 
general advance in equity prices 
would thus materially increase the 
asset protection of the company’s 
bonds. Nevertheless, it appears ad- 
visable for investors to avoid possible 
loss of the existing premium over 
call price (which premium is equal 
to one year’s interest) through re- 
demption by liquidating present 
commitments. 


INT’L RAILWAYS C. A. 


Around prevailing low levels of 
72, this road’s 5s of 1972 are some 
23 points under their high for the 
year to date. Two factors are pri- 
marily responsible for this perform- 
ance: (1) the loss of European ex- 
port markets, and (2) lower quota- 
tions for Central American coffee. 
The importance of the former stems 
out of the fact that approximately 
one-third of the total coffee tonnage 
handled by the road last year went to 
the Scandinavian countries, Nether- 
lands and Belgium. This develop- 
ment aggravated the decline in pur~ 
chasing power in the territory re- 
sulting from the lower commodity 
markets and in turn restricted in- 
bound traffic. 


However, there are a number of 
factors that combine to brighten the 
outlook for the obligations somewhat 
at the present time. In the first 
place, continued coverage of fixed 
charges is indicated, with not less 
than 1.90 times estimated for the full 
year 1940. Second, earnings have 
been receiving the help of lower fixed 
charge requirements. Third, the 
financial position of the company sug- 
gests no near term threat to mainte- 
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CONVERTIBLE BONDS AND 
THEIR CONVERSION FEATURES 


(Part 1) 


HIS tabulation covers the first half of the convertible bonds listed 

on the New York Stock Exchange (other than receivership issues), 
giving the number of shares of stock into which each $1,000 bond may 
be converted as well as designating those issues which are obtainable in 
“baby” denominations, i.e. less than $1,000 par. The compilation is not 
intended in any sense as a recommendation, but as a factual guide. The 
remainder of the list will follow in an early issue. 


BOND: 
(Prices: 
Bond—Stock) CONVERSION FEATURE 
Alleghany Corporation 5s, 1944, convertible into 7 shares of 544% Series A 
(86—8—4) preferred without warrants and 10 shares of 


Alleghany Corporation 5s, 1949, convertible into 7 shares of 54%% Series A 
(72—8—1) preferred without warrants and 10 shares of cQqmmon. 
Conversion expires June 1, 1944. 


Alleghany Corporation 5s, 1950, convertible into 100 shares of common through 
( 44— %) Oct. 1, 1944. 


Allis Chalmers deb. 4s, 1952, convertible into 12% shares of common through 
(108— 33) Sept. 1, 1941; thereafter into 11.76+ shares through Sept. 1, 
1943; thereafter into 11.11+ shares through Sept. 1, 1945; 
thereafter into 10.52+ shares through August 1, 1952. (Also 

available in $500 units.) 


American Type Founders deb. 5s, 1950, convertible into 100 shares of common. 
(100— 3) Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 


Bangor & Aroostook 4s, 1951, convertible into 19 shares of common +$2.50 cash 
( 60— 8) through July 1, 1941; thereafter into 18 shares +$10 cash 
through July 1, 1946; thereafter into 16 shares +$40 cash. 


Bethlehem Steel deb. 3%s, 1952, convertible into 9.09+ shares of common 
(108— 78) through Oct. 1, 1942; thereafter into 8.69+ shares through 
Oct. 1, 1947; thereafter into 8.33+ shares through Oct. 1, 
1952. If called for redemption, conversion privilege contin- 
ues through tenth day prior to redemption date. (Also 

available in $100 units.) 


Central Foundry extended 5. 1946, convertible into 200 shares of common. 
( 90— 2) (Also available in $100 units.) 


Commonwealth Edison 34s, 1958, convertible into 40 shares of common. 


(Also 
(122— 31) available in $100 units.) 


Consolidated Oil deb. 34s, 1951, convertible into 40 shares of common through 
(106— 6) June 1, 1941; thereafter into 33% shares through June 1, 
into 28.57+ shares. 

units. 


(Also available in $500 


Continental Oil deb. 244s, 1948, convertible into 30 shares of common through 
(106— 18) Dec. 15, 1943; thereafter into 40 shares. (Also available 
in $100 demoninations.) 


Electric Auto Lite deb. 4s, 1952, 


convertible in 16% shares of common 
(106— 35) 


through Jan. 31, 1941; thereafter into 14 2/7 shares through 
Jan. 31, 1943; thereafter into 12% shares through Jan. 31, 
1945; thereafter into 111/9 shares through Jan. 31, 1947. 
(Also available in $500 units.) 


Great Northern Railway 4s, 1946, Ser. “G,” convertible into 25 shares of pre- 
(102— 24) ferred. (Also available in $500, $100 and $50 units.) 


Great Northern Railway 4s, 1946, Ser. ‘“H,” convertible into 13% shares of pre- 
( 98— 24) ferred. (Also available in $500, $100 and $50 units.) 


Inspiration Copper ist S.F. 4s, 1952, convertible into 50 shares of common. 
(94— 9 (Also available in "$500 units.) 


Interlake Iron deb. 4s, 1947, convertible into 37.03+ shares of common through 
( 85— 7) sag 15, 1941; thereafter into 34.48+ shares through April 
15, 1943; thereafter into 32. 25+ shares through April 15. 
1945; thereafter into 30.30+ shares through Jan. 15, 1947. 
(Also available in $500 units.) 


Kresge Foundation 38s, 1950, convertible into 33 shares of S. S. Kresge common 
(1083— 23) after May 1, 1941 through March i14, 1943; thereafter into 
29 shares through March 14, 1946; thereafter into 26 shares 

through March 14, 1948; thereafter into 23 shares. 
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CAPITAL 
AVAILABLE 


A financial client of this firm is in 


position to negotiate additional substan- 
tial capital requirements for such busi- 
nesses that’ can show a record of able 
management, increasing markets and 
earnings, and enjoy a high rating in 
their respective fields. Communications 
will be held in strictest confidence by 
Address Box 32, c/o Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., Advertising, 


131 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 


our client. 


The Price Ranger 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume. 


Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a six-months arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 
BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 


A Complete Vacation At 


Admiral 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Same Management as Gulf Stream Hotel, 
Lake Worth, Fla. 


Fireproof—Cool—Capacity 800—Most luxurious, 
Directly on ocean — n swimming pool — 
Tennis—Bowling—Ballroom—Surf bars—Cock- 
tail rooms — Music — Bridge—Golf—Fishing— 
Bicycling — Riding — Theatre — Finest food— 
Restricted clientele—Weekly rates from $26.00 
each person, two to room. American Plan. 
Also European plan. 


“MOST FOR YOUR MONEY” 
Season June 15 to September 15 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


demand constant scrutiny of each new 


situation. Send in a list of your secur 
ties <3 al up-to-date analysis. Write 
Dept. K 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


COLONIAL ESTATE, between Warrenton and 
Culpeper; 1,090 acres; excellent for cattle, horse 
raising or dar farming; equipped with three 
dwellings, dairy barn, silo; priced reasonable. 
Lewis P. Nelson, owner, Culpeper, Va. 
INVESTOR, $500,000 UP—THE CRAVING of America 
is for a new sensation in taste. We have new drinks: 
CARBONATED COFFEE. 
CARBONATED TEA. 
Only high rated “ag 7 need apply. Box “‘Y,’’ Financial 
World, 21 West St.. 
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nance of regular payments on the 
bonds. Finally, around present 
levels, the obligations appear to ac- 
cord a considerable measure of recog- 
nition to a possible earnings decline. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 6s 


These bonds were expected to be 
called on September 1, 1940, at 105 
to be refunded by a $32 million first 
mortgage bond issue, a registration 
statement for which was filed with 
the SEC on June 29, last. But be- 
cause of unfavorable market condi- 
tions the offering has been post- 
poned. Inasmuch as the company 
can call the 6s only on interest dates 
following 30 days notice, the next 
possible call is March 1. At a cur- 
rent price of 102 the bonds offer a 
satisfactory commitment having a 
probable short life considering the 
fact that the refunding operations are 
still on the company’s agenda. 

International Paper has greatly 
improved its position during recent 
years as a result of an extensive 
modernization program. It also has 
become one of the outstanding bene- 
ficiaries of the war, which for all 
practical purposes has eliminated im- 
ports from the northern countries, in 
peace time the strongest competitors 
in the American market. It is ob- 
vious that with a sudden end of the 
conflagration in Europe the Scandi- 
navian countries, which have accumu- 
lated large stocks in the meantime, 


will resume their export business and 
thereby increase competition in the 


pulp and paper industry in this 
country. 

International Paper covered inter- 
est requirements on its funded debt 
2.34 times last year compared with 
1.07 times in 1938 and an average 
for the last five years of 1.91 times. 
For the first half of the current year 
earnings reached record levels and 
amounted to $6.9 million after set- 
ting aside a reserve of $2 million 
against excess profits taxes. Inter- 
est requirements were covered over 
5 times. But even without war, the 
company’s position should give its 
bonds sufficient protection to qualify 
as medium grade income producers 
though earnings are often subject to 
the wide cyclical fluctuations typical 
of the paper industry. 


NO LET-UP IN 
RAYON ACTIVITY 


A setting a new high record 
during the first six months, rayon 
activity continues at peak levels. Ac- 
cording to the Rayon Organon, July 
shipments aggregated 32.7 million 
pounds, the largest for any month 
thus far in 1940. Up to the middle 
of this month, moreover, the favor- 
able trend has given no sign of slack- 
ening. 


CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 

ON COMMON STOCK 9 iy to July 31 

General Shoe Corp................ $0. $0.90 
24 Weeks to July 4 


28 Weeks to July 13 


Purity Bakeries 
Union Premier Food Stores........ 


American Hide & Leather......... 
Brown Fence & Wire............. 
Crane Co. 


12 Months to 30 
0.23 0.59 
13 
9 Months to June 30 
0.58 0.73 


10.28 


American Commercial Alcohol...... 0:37 
American Encaustic Tiling........ $0.10 §0.08 
American-Hawaiian Steamship 75.25 0.62 
American Laundry Machinery. 0.55 0.22 
American News Co...............- 1.10 0.76 
American Water Works & Electric 0.68 0.18 
American Woolen ...............-. D2.06 D2.17 
Associates Investment ............ 2.76 2.31 
Barber Asphalt 0.26 0.003 
Bendix Aviation 2.05 1.03 
Best & 1.29 1.18 
Briggs 2.14 1.03 
1.68 1.93 
Oe. D0.19 D0.18 
Coleman Lamp & Stove.. 1.14 1.56 
Continental-Diamond Fib 0.55 0.06 
0.68 0.30 
1.32 0.87 
Electric Storage Battery........... 0.85 0.43 
Fairchild Aviation .... 0.95 0.42 
Greyhound Corp. ...... 0.41 0.71 
Hollander (A.) & Son. ; 0.81 0.51 
Household Finance Corp........... 3.77 3.41 
Enterchomical Oorp. 1.30 1.53 
International & Power...... $3.61 D1.22 
0.99 1.18 
Kaufmann Department Stores...... 0.75 0.51 
1.01 0.45 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to June 30 
Link-Belt Co. $1.26 $0.50 


Louisiana Land & Exploration..... 0.17 0.14 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ......... 1.17 0.34 
National Enameling & Stamping... 0.05 D?2.01 
Worth Obl... 0.51 0.67 
Pacific Finance of Cal............. 0.82 0.57 
1.64 0.66 
Public Service of Northern Illinois 4.12 3.42 
66 00 0.90 0.28 
Shattuck Denn Mining............ *0.24 "9.32 
2.63 1.97 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper.... 1.33 data 
Standard Oil (Indiana)............ 1.34 0.98 
Standard Oil (Kansas)............ 0.43 D0.22 
Texas Gulf Producing............. 0.38 0.30 
Thompson Products 3.33 2.13 
Universal-Cyclops Steel .......... 1.26 0.50 
Western Union Telegraph.......... 1.45 DO0.21 
Wright Acronautical ............. 4.33 3.89 
26 Weeks to June 29 
Columbia Broadcasting System..... .1.72 1.60 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film....... D0.33 0.93 
24 Weeks to June 15 
Bastman 3.63 3.18 
12 Months to May = 
Electric Power & Light........... 0.25 D0.3 


*—Before depletion and income tax. t—TIncluding 
extraordinary income of $1,610,008, or $2.32 per share. 
t—Before special reserve of $2,000,000. §—Before Fed- 
eral taxes. D—Deficit. 
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t 127-plus, 
made in the weeks of August 
3 and August 10, the market re- 


covered some 17 points. This 
amounts to 36 per cent and 40.6 per 
cent, respectively, of the ground lost 
from the September 13, 1939, and 
April 8, 1940, tops. What is more 
important is that the market is now 
fairly close to the downgrade 34- 
week moving average trends. Also, 
the market seems clearly to have 
completed the second upward phase 
of the rally. Whether a third up- 
ward phase will develop before an 
important reaction is debatable. 

A decline below 120 (the bottom 
for July) would suggest that the re- 
mainder of August and possibly Sep- 
tember might be reactionary. As 
118.73 was the bottom of the first re- 
action following the June upturn, a 
decline below this level would tend 
to confirm that the secondary trend 
has turned downward. If the 
“break-away gap” at 116-118 should 
be closed, the movement theoretically 
should test out the 110 bottom of 
May and June. Strong buying sup- 
port should develop under normal 
conditions at the 116-118 level and 
again at 110-112. 

The 110 bottom of May-June may 
well prove to be the bottom for 1940, 


which was the top 


but even should it be broken under 
extraordinary conditions, its rela- 
tionship to the 120 bottom of April, 
1939, suggests that the new bottom 
should form only slightly lower at 
about 106—if made by October. It 
is worth pointing out again that the 
time from the apex of the September- 
October, 1939, triangle to the May- 
June bottom is the same as that from 
the August, 1937, top to the March 
31, 1938, botom; and also identical 
with the interval from the March, 
1938, bottom to the November, 1938, 
top. The primary technical reason 
for any doubt regarding the perma- 
nency of the May-June bottom is that 
the April-May collapse was an 
unusually brief correction of the long 
time spent in the top area above 150. 

While the short term course of 
the market is thus becoming uncer- 
tain, the important thing to stress is 
that any weakness sufficient to bring 
the averages back to the vicinity of 
110 should be regarded as a “buying 
spot” opportunity for the longer 
term. Thus, if the decline should 
stop somewhat above 110 and the 
next rally should go higher than 127, 
there would be a strong presumption 
that the major trend had turned up- 
ward.—Written August 14, 1940, 
W. Brian Watson. 


34-WEEKS’ MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as 


indications of THe FINANCIAL 


Wortp’s opinion on the stock market. 


200 200 
= 
= 
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Note: The above chart includes Weekly Range of the Industrial Average; Moving Average 
Trends with two-weeks' lead; Time Sequencies and Channel Lines. 
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Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 


request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 


taries who wish to increase their speed and 
accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


CHAIN STORE STATISTICS 


Containing record of operations of 30 chain 
store companies and other information of 
interest to investors. 


HOW TO BE A LIFE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject suitable for any- 
one seeking employment which offers a 
future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet on this subject. 
Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock (Par Value 
$3.00 Per Share) available upon request. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock available upon 
request. 


HOME AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature explains 
home air conditioning — how it affects the 
health, comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and present home 
owners who plan to modernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; economy 
in operation; lasting home values; guaran- 
teed protection. A most valuable booklet 
for anyone owning a home or expecting to 
remodel or build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low prices, 
features and specifications unobtainable from 
any other boat builder. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 


Catalog describing a lighting system, using 
standard Mazda Bulbs, designed to protect 
eyes by eliminating glare. Lamps for every 
reading, writing and working need in the 
home, office and industry. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


PLANNING FOR INCOME 
AT 55, 60 OR 65 


Tells of more than 75 interesting ways to 


your ‘‘vacation years’’ when they 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about a 


great advance in low-cost, warm-air heating 
for homes. For home owners only. 
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American Tobacco Company 


Data revised to August 14, 1940 sqcornings ond Price Range (AT) 


1 

Incorporated: Oct. 19, 1904 in New Jersey. 120 

Office: 111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Annual 90 

meeting: First Wednesday, April. Number 60 PRICE RANGE 

of stockholders (December 31, 1939): Pre- 30 
ferred. 8,068; common, 61,144. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt.....$17,686,900 
*Preferred 6% ($100 997 shs 
tCommon ($25 par)............ 9,257 shs 
tCommon Cl. B ($25 par)..... 2 907, "822 shs 


*Not callable. 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


tExcluding treasury stock. 


Business: A dominant factor in the tobacco industry. Manu- 
factured lines include cigarettes, cigars, cigarette papers and 
smoking and chewing tobaccos. Most important product is 
“Lucky Strike” cigarettes. Other well known brands are 
“Herbert Tareyton” cigarettes, “Cremo” 5-cent cigars, and “Bull 
Durham” and “Half and Half” tobacco. 

Management: Experienced and highly progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $152.8 million; cash, $16.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 6.4-to-1. Book value of combined common and 
class B stock, $24.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Regular preferred payments 
since 1904. Liberal common disbursements in each year since 
1905. Present annual rate of $5 a share in effect since 1933. 

Outlook: While secular trend of cigarette consumption is 
apparently still upward, the period of most rapid growth has 
ended. Sales volume is heavily dependent upon success of 
advertising efforts, while profit margins are importantly af- 
fected by average costs for tobacco leaf. 

Comment: Preferred and common stocks qualify as stable 
income producers. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF 
Years end2d Dec. 31: 1934 1935 936 


Earned per $4.46 $4.57 $371 $504 $139 $512 

Dividends paid ........ 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 *$2.50 
Price Ay Class B: 

29 107 104 99% 915% 89% *91% 

ee 67 74% 88% 58% 58% 75% *70 


*To August 14, 1940. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


ocearnings and Price Range (BU) 
Data revised to August 14, 1940 80 


Incorporated: 1895, New York. Office: 176 
Remsen Street, Brooklyn. Annual meeting: 
First Thursday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (August 1, 1940): 7,565. 


Capitalization: Funded debt..... oe 736,000 
Capital stock (no par)... 745, 364 shs 


PRICE RANGE 


Business: Supplies manufactured gas under perpetual fran- 
chise to all but two wards in the Borough of Brooklyn, and to 
two of the five wards in the Borough of Queens. Also sells 
gas appliances. Territory is densely populated. 

Management: Experienced. Koppers holds 23.87% interest. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital, December 
31, 1939, $7.5 million; cash, $1.9 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.6-to-1. Book value of common, $52.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in varying amounts since 
1922. Relatively small disbursements in recent years. 

Outlook: Importance of the domestic load will continue to 
act as a stabilizing influence on volume. A more satisfactory 
trend of operating earnings in recent years, following a sharp 
decline, due to higher operating costs and taxes, has been 
partly obscured by a large increase in depreciation charges. 

Comment: Despite the satisfactory record, the indicated long 
term trend in the fortunes of the manufactured gas industry 
place. the shares in a speculative position. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
a 


r’s 
Mar. $1 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ones $3.37 T$2.81 $6.18 $5.00 88%—60 
er $0.70 1.20 $0.76 0.98 *3.64 5.00 714%—43 
1 es 0.4 0.87 0.86 0.83 8.02 8.00 57 —44 
0.64 0.60 0.29 1.04 2.57 2.30 52%—15%% 
0.30 0.58 0.22 1.15 2.25 0.40 23 
|. 0.83 0.87 0.21 2.42 0.50 804%4—135% 


*Earnings exclude revenues held in suspense. 


+Six months periods. {Paid or pay- 
able to September 3, 1940. §To August 14, 1940. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 


Earnings and Price Range (BNU 
Data revised to August 14, 1940 50 ‘ ) 


1 
Incorporated: 1899, New York. Main office: 
Canajoharie, N. Y. Annual meeting: First 


Tuesday after March 20. Number of stock- 4 oO O 
holders (July 31, 1940): common, 4,037. | 
Funded debt........ ...-None 
y- cum. pref. class A ($100 
stock ($20 par) 524 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of high quality special- 
ized food products, including bacon, coffee, canned goods and 
infant foods; is one of the country’s three largest makers of 
chewing gum; also manufactures biscuits, candy mints and 
fruit drops under “Beech-Nut” tradename. Added soups in 1939. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $14.3 million; cash, $4 million; marketable secur- 
ities, $3.3 million. Working capital ratio: 11.3-to-1. Book 
value of common, $42.51 a share. 

Dividend Record: Very good. Payments in every year since 
1902; liberal extras. Present annual rate, $4 plus extras. 

Outlook: Stable demand characterizes lower priced lines: 
sales of semi-luxury products depend upon effective adver- 
tising and general purchasing power. 

Comment: The primary interest in the stock, which is 
among the less active issues marketwise, lies in its stand- 
ing as a liberal and consistent income producer. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ea. 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

$1.12 $1.06 $0.53 $3.78 $3.00 45%— 29 
0.79 0.9 1.14 1.26 4.12 3.00 0%— 45 
0.87 0.80 1.07 1.63 4.37 58 
0.93 1.01 1.22 2.04 5.20 *4.5 95 — 72 
0.98 1.36 1.80 2.05 6.19 *6.00 112 — 85 
1.28 1.49 1.74 1.75 6.26 *6.00 114%— 90% 
1.20 1.34 1.45 1.79 5.78 *5.50 117 — td 
1.20 1.30 1.45 1.70 5.65 *5.75 128%%4—1044 


1.39 1.95 "3.75 +127 —102 
*Including extras. +To August 14, 1940. 


The Champion Paper and ne Company 


Data revised to August 14, 1940 » Earnings and Price Range (CMP) 


Incorporated: 1893, Ohio, as Champion 4 
Coated Paper Company; name changed to 45 PRICE RANGE | “TF. 
present title in 1935. Office: 601-619 North 30 | 
B Street, Hamilton, O. Annual meeting: 
Second Tuesday in October. Number of 0 
stockholders (December 31, 1939): Preferred, 
2,556; common, 1,536. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $10,414,511 
stock 6% cum. ($100 $4 
Common stock (no par).......... 550,700 shs 1933 ‘34 °35 °36 °38 “39 1940 


*Callable at $110 a share. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of paper for printing 
and commercial use other than newsprint. Products include 
coated and uncoated book papers, machine coated, bond tablet 
and envelope papers, cardboards such as milk containers, but- 
ter carton and folder stock and pressboards. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital, April 28, 
1940, $7 million; cash, $1.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.5-to-1. Book value of common, $28.66 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance 
in 1935. Common dividends every year since 1916; no stated rate. 

Outlook: Although operations are basically related to in- 
dustrial trends, future record should continue to be stable. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common repre- 
sents one of the better units in the paper industry. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ca 


Fiscal year ends Apr. 30 4 
EARNED PER SHARE 


OEFICIT PER SHARE 


Fis 
Year’s ——Calendar Years——, 
Earns. 2nd Qu. 38d Qu. 4th Qu. Total Dividends Price Range 
1934.. | 0.66 0.68 27%—20 
1936 1.2 1.00 38%—19 
1936. $0.46 $0.51 1937.. $0.66 $0.73 2.34 $2.25 63%—25% 
BO37.... Lél 0.68 1938 0.17 2 1.98 0.25 —18 
1938.. D0.54 0.10 1939.. 0.21 0.20 D0.03 0.10 30 —17 
3939.... 0.32 0.54 1940.. 0.68 0.71 §2.25 10.65 £30%—17% 


*Based on present capitalization. ist quarter: 16 weeks ended about August 16; 
2nd quarter 12 weeks about November 8; 3d quarter about January 30th; 4th quarter 
about April 24. +tAfter surtax; quarterly earnings are without this tax. tIncluding 
special. §Includes proceeds of life insurance policies (net) equal to 73 cents per 
eammon share. {Paid or payable to September 16, 1940. #To August 14, 1940. 


(For Additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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U.S. RUBBER 


During the first six months this 
year, U. S. Rubber increased its sales 


substantially. But net was cut by 
higher taxes and dropped from rough- 
ly $4.5 million (or $1.18 a share), 
to $4.2 million (or 94 cents a share). 
Because of its plantations in Malaya 
and Sumatra—which accounted for 
around 25 per cent of consolidated 
earnings in the first half—company 
enjoys somewhat lower average costs 
than the industry as a whole. but 
prospects here are clouded by the pos- 
sibility that the European War will 
spread to the Far East. 

It is doubtless apparent by this 
time that the rubber industry is highly 
speculative. And this is reflected in 
the market action of representative 
securities. What with its unusually 
hectic career, U. S. Rubber common 
has probably been more volatile than 
the equities of most other established 
companies. To illustrate: 

After having been as high as 
14334, the common sold down to 53 
in 1920. In 1929, the range was 65 
high and 15 low, while rock bottom 
was hit in 1932, at 14%. Paralleling 
operating improvement and success of 
new policies, price soared to 7234 in 
1937, which compared with a mini- 
mum of 20 in that year. The range 
for 1939 was 5234—31%. Thus far 
in the current year, the stock has 
fluctuated between 4156 and 15; re- 
cent quotation was around 18. 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


Climaxing the long term effort of 
the new management to revivify an 
established company which was ham- 
pered by obsolete plants, weak 
finances and archaic policies, U. S. 
Rubber resumed payments on its non- 
cumulative preferred stock in 1938. 
That issue is now receiving regular 
quarterly dividends at the $8 annual 
rate. Progress over recent years 
points up the possibility of a dividend 
on the common, which has not seen 
distributions since 1921. The man- 
agement is following a “cautious 
policy” in this regard. But provided 
the conflagration abroad does not 
envelop the Dutch East Indies—and 
barring inventory writedowns—the 
chances seem to favor a payment in 
the relatively near future. 
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Make Your Investments 
Pay Your New Taxes 


*With the Government committed to spend 12 or 14 
billion dollars for Preparedness and Defense, the stage 
is set for an industrial boom. 


*The program is scarcely under way, but carloadings, 
steel output, power sales and other business indices are 
pointing upward, while equipment and personnel are 
being geared for capacity production. 


*Security prices should quickly discount this new 
activity, and when the movement sets in your portfolio 
should hold issues of companies that will benefit to the 
greatest extent. This does not mean the companies with 
the greatest volume of business, for many other factors 
affect net earnings. 


*By registering your investments with us you will be 
able to keep in step with the market, and put yourself 
in position to make your securities pay the increased 
taxes which are inevitable—for this vital Preparedness 
Program must be paid for by you. 


Make Your First Move Today 


The annual fee is small—one- 
fourth of one per cent of the 
value of your holdings at 
enrollment. The minimum 
($125 a year) applies to port- 
folios valued up to $50,000. 


Don’t wait until the most 
attractive possibilities have 
been snapped up by investors 
alert to what is happening, or 
guided by competent invest- 
ment counsel. Act today. 


You may have neither the 
time nor the facilities for 
quick selection, but under the 
direction of the Investment 
Supervisory Service of the 
Financial World every step 
will be worked out for you. 


Enroll now. To get quick 
action on your first moves 
(by wire prepaid if the situa- 
tion calls for it) just mail 
your list of securities with 
the minimum fee today. 


Indicate your requirements, 
objectives, and cash available 
for new investments. 


The supervision is entirely 
through correspondence, and 
consultation by mail, wire or 


in person. Or use the coupon. 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your Investment Super- 
visory Service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 
day’s opportunities for 
better income and profits. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Objective: 
Income [] Capital enhancement [J 
(or) Both 


I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 
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Chrysler Corporation 


me Earnings and Price Range (C) 
Data revised to August 14, 1940 Hy PRICE RANGE 
60 | 
incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: De- 30 
troit, Mich. Annual meeting: Third Tues- 0 EARNED PER GHARE $15 
day in April. Number of stockholders $10 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 4,351,132 hs —— $5 
1932 °33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: One of the three largest manufacturers of motor 
vehicles in the world. Produces complete line of automobiles 
and trucks selling in almost all price ranges. Tradenames in- 
clude: “Chrysler,” “Dodge,” “De Soto” and “Plymouth” cars, 
and “Airtemp” air-conditioners. 

Management: Exceptionally capable; includes talented en- 
gineering and sales executives. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital, June 
30, 1940, $124.6 million; cash, $122.8 million; marketable 
securities, $7 million. Working capital ratio: 3.6-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $40.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in every year since they were 
initiated in 1926, although at widely varying rates. 

Outlook: The company’s outstanding record gives evidence 
of the management’s ability and aggressiveness and suggests 
possibilities for further secular growth. 

Comment: The shares are regarded as among the better 
grade “business cycle” equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee 31 Year Dividends Price Range 
D$0.47 $0.27 D$1.22 D$1.16 D$2.58 $1.00 21%— 5 

DO.70 1.80 .67 0.01 2.78 1.00 5754— 7 

Faas 0.76 1.12 0.29 0.02 2.19 1.25 603g—29%4 
es 2.12 2.19 1.04 2.72 8.07 2.00 93%—31 

—— 2.65 4.18 2.80 4.62 14.25 12.00 138%—85% 
2.51 3.80 2.98 2.37 11.66 10.00 1354%4—46% 
Bee 0.48 0.83 0.22 2.79 4.32 2.00 881%4—35% 
2.67 3.16 1.39 1.25 8.47 5.00 9434—53 5% 
3.62 3.39 *3.75 7915—5344 


“Paid or payable to September 12, 1940. 7To August 14, 1940. 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (ZB) 


Data revised to August 14, 1940 <4 
Incorporated: 1924, Nevada, as a_ holding 
company under name of Zellerbach Corp. 10 it 
Present title adopted, 1928. Office: 343 San- = 


some Street, San Francisco, California. Fs 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in Aug- Fiscal year ends Apr. 30 $4 
ust. Number of stockholders age 31, EARNED PER SHARE 
1939): Preferred, 8,614; common, 13,945. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt. $13 100,000 
— stock ($5 cum. conv. 
Common ‘stock 2,261,199 shs 


*Bank loans maturing serially from 1942 to 1947. fCallable at $102.50 per share. 
Convertible into 3 shares of common to March 1, 1942, when right expires. 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


2 
1933 °34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940" 


Business: One of the three largest domestic units in the 
paper industry; company is thoroughly integrated, controlling 
all operations from logging on its own timber to selling its 
products directly to consumers, jobbers and other agencies. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital, 
April 30, 1940, $17.7 million; cash, $3.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3.2-to-1. Book value (common) $11.97 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payments on new preferred and 
on common made in 1937. 

Outlook: Strongly entrenched trade position assures satis- 
factory volume and good profits when price structure is firm 
and general business activity high. 

Comment: The preferred is a satisfactory investment issue; 
the common though improved is still speculative. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
sc 


a 
Year’s ——Calendar Year——, 


Qu. ended: July 31 Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Apr.30 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 


Toss Tans” 72 None 8%— 1 
1933..... D0.24 None 6%— 3 
1934..... = D0.16 None 9%— 3% 
1935..... 0.76 None 19%— 7% 
1936..... $0.28 $0.45 1937.. $0.05 $0.45 11.08 $0.25 25%— 8 
Ss 0.82 0.56 1938.. 0.06 0.18 $1.58 0.75 15%— 7% 
1938..... 0.14 0.31 1939.. 0.21 0.39 1.05 0.50 175%— 9 
1939..... 0.47 0.56 1940.. 0.65 0.74 2.42 $1.00 §214%—12 


*Earnings based on 1,868,122 shares from 1932 to 1936 and on present capitalization 
thereafter. Not available. tAfter surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. 
§To August 14, 1946. 


Diamond Match Company 


5 DN 
Data revised to August 14, 1940 sbornings and Price Range (DN) 


Incorporated: 1930, Del.; originally formed 40 Tenice nance 
in 1880. Office: 30 Church St., New York 30 | 
City. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday 4 


in —_ Number of stockholders (December 


31, 1939); Preferred, 4,689; common, 6,625. oO 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE 

*6% part. cum. pref. ($25 par) ..600,000 shs 
Common stock (no par).......... 700,000 shs 


*Not subject to call. Entitled to $1.50 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 
per share per annum; after common receives 
a like amount, it participates equally until 


it has received an additional 50c per share. 


Business: Leading domestic manufacturer of matches. Has 
extensive other interests including general timber and lumber 
and the merchandising of woodenware and paper products. 

Management: Competent and capable. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital, December 
31, 1939, $26.1 million; cash, $2.2 million; marketable securities, 
$8.5 million. Working capital ratio: 19.6-to-1. Book value 
of common stock, $21.15 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1889. Pays liberal extras 
to common and preferred stockholders. Aggregate distribu- 
tions during past eight years approximate 96% of earnings. 

Outlook: While revenues of the miscellaneous manufac- 
turing divisions are subject to wide fluctuations in line with 
changes in the level of general business activity, profits will 
continue to reflect the stable income of the match division. 

Comment: Preferred is of high investment grade; common 
stock is relatively stable and appeals primarily for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’ 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 3l Total Dividends Price Range 

1932.. $0.40 $0.36 $0.37 $1.54 $1.00 19%—12 
0.39 0.37 0.42 0.40 1.5 1.00 29%—17% 
0.41 0.39 0.41 1.64 1.00 28%4—21 
0.44 0.43 0.44 0.44 1.75 *1.95 41 —26% 
0.39 0.39 0.39 0.42 1.59 *1.75 10%4—30% 
0.41 0.40 0.41 0.40 1.62 41.00 37%—18% 
0.38 0.25 0.50 0.46 1.60 71.50 3034—2 
0.41 0.40 0.42 0.41 1.64 1.50 34144—28 
0.46 $1.50 $3634.—25% 


*Including extras. In addition 4/50 of a share of Pan-American Match Corp. stock 
in 1957 and 1/10 of a share in 1938. 4$Paid or payable to December 2, 1940. §To 
August 14, 1940. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 


sggamnings and Price Range (LMB) 


Data revised to August 14, 1940 


Incorporated: 1911 in New Jersey. Main 15 
office: 4241 Folsom Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 50 H } 
Annual meeting: Second Monday in March 25 
at Jersey City, N. J. Number of stock- 0 
holders (December 31, 1939): Preferred, 
grt common, 3,464; common class B. 


| PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


16,147. 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $22,324,800 
*7% cum. preferred ($100 par) = 741 shs 
Commen (626 9,856 shs 


7Class B common ($25 par).. 


*Not callable. 
of common stock. 


-2, shs 


tHas no voting power; all other provisions are identical with those 


Business: One of the leaders in the tobacco industry. Larg- 
est single income producer is the “Chesterfield” cigarette. 
Smoking tobaccos are second in line as revenue producers. 

Management: Capable, with long experience in the trade. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $157 million; cash, $9.2 million; marketable 
securities, $10.8 million. Working capital ratio: 20.6-to-1. 
Book value of common and class B stock, $40.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken payments on all issues since 
issuance. Present rate, $4, and extras. 

Outlook: Sales volume is largely determined by general 
purchasing power and success of advertising campaigns. 
Profit margins are mainly affected by the average costs of 
the three-year inventory of leaf tobacco. 

Comment: The preferred is one of the highest calibre 
investment issues; the common enjoys an excellent record 
as a steady income producer. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 193 1935 1940 


Earned per share........ $5.92 91 7 35 $035 $6. $6.13 

*Dividends paid ........ 5.00 .00 7.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 +$3.00 
Price Range: 

111% 122 116% 114 103% 109% ©6109 14 

74% 93% 97% 83% 81% t87 


*Including extras. +Paid or payable to September 2, 1940. tTo August 14, 1940. 


(For Additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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JOHN BULL’S 
UNFALTERING GRIT 


U ndergoing, as they are, a terrific 
strafing from waves of Nazi 
bombers, the British show no signs of 
losing their courage and this gritty 
determination to meet their soul try- 
ing ordeal with stout hearts must by 
all tests of human nature make the 
Germans wonder whether they have 
not bitten off more than is digestible 
for them. 

England is not France, whose in- 
ternal political rottenness so weakened 
the morale of her people that they 
became panic stricken with the first 
powerful German drive. The will to 
resist did not exist, but in Great 
Britain the spirit of unity prevails and 
the one purpose uppermost in the 
minds of all is to hold out until the 
morale of the German people is so 
shattered that instead of pursuing a 
defensive war, England can take the 
offensive. 

Each day, each week, and each 
month the so-called German _blitz- 
krieg is withstood England will gain 
in strength, for with her vast eco- 
nomic resources, the continued con- 
trol of the sea, the maintenance of the 
blockade, the persistent harassing of 
the German military zones and air- 
dromes by her valiant R. A. F., 
Hitler’s strength cannot help but be 
sapped. When winter comes Eng- 
land will also be aided by General 
Famine, which will put the Fuehrer 
besides himself in keeping under sub- 
jection 60 million people whom he 
has overpowered. 

Time is working for John Bull. 
Realizing this, he is determined to 
fight to the last ditch and he has the 
grit and determination to carry 
through until his aim is realized. This 
high morale seeps through in all re- 
ports recounting the numerous air at- 
tacks by waves of German bombers. 
Such a brave spirit cannot be easily 
crushed. 


STORE SALES ADVANCE 
AGAINST TREND 


uring the second week of August, 

department store sales in the 
New York area—key section of the 
nation in point of volume—increased 
some 8.5 per cent over a year ago. 
This was the best weekly gain since 
early in June and came at a time 
when trade is normally slow. 
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(1930 revised) by Frederic Drew Bond, author of “Success in 
Security Operations.” Practical knowledge of the factors that 
alternately enhance and depress stock prices. “Best book yet 
written on stock speculation,” said N. Y. Times Annalist. Of special 
interest: Floating Supply, Why Market Moves, Market Control, Swings of the Market, 
Speculative Tactics, and Psychology of Speculation. 211 pages, $2.50. 


“THE STOCK 


“STOCK MOVE- 
MENTS AND 
SPECULATION” 


(1922) by Wm. P. Hamilton. The first authoritative analysis of its 
MARKET forecast value, based on Charles H. Dow’s theory of the price move- 
BAROMETER” ment. Includes also some practical advice on the Stock Market. 

273 pages, $2.50. (Good used copy, $2.00). We can supply these 
books by Robert Rhea: “The Dow Theory” (1932), $3.50; Dow’s Theory Applied to 
Business and Banking,” 1938, $2.00; “The Story of the Averages,” 1934, $3.50; “Graphic 
Charts of Dow-Jones Daily Industrial & Rail Averages,” 1897 to 1940, $12.50. \ 


“TICKER 
TECHNIQUE” 


(1935) by Orline D. Foster, author of “Profits from the Stock 
Market” ($3.00) and “Realizing Security Profits,” a complete course 
on the Stock Market, out of print ($12.00). Latest study of tape 
reading published. A wealth of market pointers boiled down into few words. Explains 
technical market action and signals of the ticker tape to watch for and author’s interpreta- 
tion of those signals. Issued in DeLuxe loose-leaf form. 112 pages. This book was 
privately printed in a very limited edition—supply nearly exhausted. $5.00. 


“WHAT THE (1935 Revised Edition), by Spencer B. Meredith, chief statistician, 
FIGURES MEAN” leading New York Stock Exchange. Tells you simply in few words 

HOW TO READ THE BALANCE SHEETS AND INCOME 
ACCOUNTS OF ANY CORPORATION whose stocks you hold. $1.00. 


HIGH and LOW PRICES—CHARTS and TABULATIONS 


WEEKLY HIGH 50 charts (8% x 11 inches) charting weekly high and low prices 
& LOW PRICE and sales from July 1, 1938, up to date—$5.00; 100 WEEKLY 
CHARTS OF 50 CHARTS—$8.50. (Ask for free samples of Daily, Weekly or 
ACTIVE STOCKS Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks and list of stocks charted, for 

$8.50; or ask for free samples of 233 Three-Trend Weekly High-Low- 
Volume Security Charts with list of stocks charted for past 18 months, selling at $3.00. 
Ask also about “STOCK PICTURE” with 800 Charts of Monthly High and Low Prices 
from July Ist, 1932, to July Ist, 1940. July issue ready, $10.00. Sample chart and list of 
800 stocks charted FREE on request.) 


FINANCIAL AND 
BUSINESS 
FORECASTING 


(1928)—To improve timing of your stock sales and purchases, study 
the background of booms, depressions and trade cycles, the 
barometers of trade activity and the principles of market forecasting, 
so clearly explained by Warren F. Hickernell, in “Financial and 
Business Forecasting”; 2-volume set, 914 pages, limp binding. Until now $4.00; summer 
price, $2.50. (Offer includes FREE “Century of Business Progress Chart”—price alone $1.00.) 


($5.00 VALUE FOR $2.50 IF ORDERED BEFORE OCT. Ist) 


BOOKS FOR THINKING PEOPLE 
“IT IS YOUR LIFE” (1940)—Keep Healthy—Stay Young—Live Long—by Dr. M. M. 
450 pages, $2.50 


“M-DAY AND WHAT IT MEANS” (1940) by Leo M. Cherne. Answers questions 
103 pages, paper covers, $1.00 


“HOW TO INCREASE YOUR BRAIN POWER?” (1939) by Donald A. Laird, practical 


“INCREASING PERSONAL EFFICIENCY” (1936 Revised) by Donald A. Laird, 
294 pages, $2.50 


“YOU CAN STAY YOUNG” (1939) by Daniel W. Josselyn. A handbook for prolong- 


“PEOPLE—How to Get Them to Do What YOU WANT THEM TO DO” (1929) 


WHEAT, COTTON and COMMODITIES 


If interested in trading in wheat, cotton, or other commodities, ask for free copy 
of our new list of books and charts covering this field. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


P. Lorillard Company 


1sbomings and Price Range (HZT) 


Data revised to August 14, 1940 _ poe 
Incorporated: 1901, West Virginia. Office: | 6° 


Wheeling, West Vireinia. Annual mottos: 30 EARNED PER SHARE 

Last Tuesday in M Number of stock- 0 $8 
holders (December Cie 1939): 4,381. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 

Capital stock ($25 par).......... 434,409 4 


Business: World’s second largest manufacturer of glass 
containers, serving food, drug, cosmetic, beverage and chemi- 
cal industries. Also makes household and miscellaneous 
glassware which is retailed to a large extent through the “five- 
and-ten-cent” store chains. 

Management: Capable and long experienced in the field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $12.3 million; cash and marketable securities, $6.1 
million; inventories, $5.4 million. Working capital ratio; 6.7- 
to-1. Book value of stock, $45.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments since 1921. Current 
regular basis, $5. 

Outlook: Earnings are governed by size of fruit and vege- 
table packs, public purchasing power and degree of price 
competition from metal containers. Strong trade status, wide 
products diversification and stable demand from food industry 
lend assurance of a continued satisfactory level of profits. 

Comment: Stock is regarded as a “blue chip” issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Apr. 2 July2 Oct.2 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
5.21 5.00 96 %—74 
7.58 5.0 120 —85 
6.56 7.64 133 —995% 
$0.59 $1.59 $1.66 $1.13 4.97 5.00 lll —76% 
0.68 1.95 2.45 1.56 6.64 5.00 112%—93 


*Not available. {To August 14, 1940. 


Johns-Manville Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (JM) 
Data revised to August 14, 1940 200 


Incorporated: 1926, New York. Business a PRICE RANGE oO 
originally established 1858. Main office: 

22 East 40th Street, New York City. Annual 80 

meeting: Fourth Friday in March. Number 


of stockholders (December, 31, 1939) : 7,916. © can $8 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $4 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 0 

Common stock (no par).......... 850.000 shs 


$8 
1932 ‘33 "35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Callable at $120. 


Business: Leading manufacturer of asbestos and asbestos 
products. Makes approximately 1,300 articles including shingles, 
roofings, floorings, heating and electrical insulation, brake 
linings and others. Products have wide industrial application, 
but building industry takes about two-thirds of sales. 

Management: Alert and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $19.3 million; cash, $9.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.5-to-1. Book value of common, $46.17 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments omitted early in 1933; 
resumed late in that year and arrears paid off in 1934. Com- 
mon payments suspended January, 1932 (after dividends each 
year from 1927), until July, 1935. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Low costs and strong trade status backed up by 
aggressive research activities should enable company to main- 
tain a good earnings position. 

Comment: Preferred stock occupies a strong position; com- 
mon is one of the better grade business cycle issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year's 
=. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price esd 
D$1.39 D$0.98 D$0.55 D$1.56 D$4.47 None 3 
1933 D1.45 .05 0 0.44 D0.64 None 33% — 
D0.28 0.16 0.38 0.0 0.30 None 663%%— 39 
_. See 0.15 0.56 0.86 0.62 2.19 $0.50 123 — 94% 
i. 0.06 1.56 1.98 1.53 5.13 *4.25 155 —134 
eee 1.05 1.95 1.94 0.86 5.80 *4.75 155 — 65% 
_ See .44 0.10 0.89 0.61 1.16 0.50 111%— 58 
_. ee D0.01 1.11 1.58 1.73 4.41 2.75 105 — 59 


*Including extras. +To August 14, 1940. 
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Pri ye (LL 
Data revised to August 14, 1940 so Earnings and Price Range (LL) 
Incorporated: 1911 in New Jersey. Office: 40 F-pnice nance 


119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. [30 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. 20 pite-O Sth 
Number of stockholders: (December 31, 10 


1938): Preferred, 2,532; common, 21,825. 0 $3 
cum. preferred ($100 par) 8, shs 

Common ($10 par)........ 1,871,884 shs 


1932 ‘33 °34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Not callable. 


Business: A leading unit in the tobacco industry and the 
largest producer of Turkish cigarettes. Products include 
cigars, cigarettes, and smoking and chewing tobaccos. Aside 
from “Old Gold”, where promotional activity has been con- 
centrated, brands include “Deities”, “Union Leader” and 
Briggs” tobacco, “Muriel” and “Van Bibber” (little) cigars, 
and “Sensation” (10-cent) cigarettes. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $47.4 million; cash, $4.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 21.6-to-1. Book value of common, $17.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since 1912. 
Payments on present common in every year since 1932. Pres- 
ent annual rate, $1.20 a share plus extra. 

Outlook: Diversification within the industry is a stabilizing 
influence, but maintenance of volume—particularly in the 15- 
cent cigarette field—will continue to depend upon effective- 
ness of advertising policies. Profit margins are importantly 
influenced by raw material costs. 

Comment: Preferred is a good-grade investment. Chief 
appeal of common is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share....... $1.15 $1.26 $1.51 $0.85 $1.78 $1.69 ee 

Dividends paid ........ 1.20 *2.20 *1.80 1.20 1.40 1.40 +$0.60 
Price Range: 

22% 26% 26% 285% 21 2436 $25% 

15% 18% 21% 15% 13 19% 


“heating extras. tAfter deducting 57 cents a share for flood losses. {To August 
14, 1940. 


McKeesport Tin Plate Corporation 
Earnings and Price Range (MTN) 
Data revised to August 14, 1940 rd 

Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, in merger by 4 o o 0 im! 


McKeesport Tin Plate Company of its sub- 15 pricerance | J oO 
A 


sidiary, National Can Company. Business 0 
originally established 1901. Office: McKees- 
port, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 


$9 


in March. Number of stockholders (March 3 
9, 1938): 5,174. 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $6,000,000 1932 °33 °34 °36 °37_°38 1939 
Capital stock ($10 par).......... 727.496 shs 


Business: Makes tin plate and metal containers; is the third 
largest domestic producer of the latter item. These two 
activities normally contribute about equally to earnings. 
Approximately one-half of tin plate output is used by the con- 
tainer division. Semi-finished steel needs are purchased. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital, De- 
cember 31, 1939, $10 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working 
capital ratio: 10.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $24.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments made in every year from 
1905 to 1937; suspended after first 1938 dividend. 

Outlook: Competition in-both divisions is keen. Tin plate 
production is handicapped by lack of modern equipment, 
necessitating restriction of this activity to one finishing 
process and thus limiting profit margins. 

Comment: Industrial developments and earnings trend of 
last several years introduce a substantial risk factor. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Half-year period 


ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 

K $2.38 $3.91 $6.29 $4.00 95%—44% 
2.78 3.42 6.20 4.00 95%—79 

3.46 3.65 7.11 4.00 131 —90% 

2.47 3.43 5.90 5.50 

1.0 0.20 1.26 23.00 42%4—18% 

0.15 D1.08 D0.93 0.50 26%—13% 

0.32 D0.0 25 None — 8% 


18 
§None §12%— 5% 


*Predecessor company through 1936. fAfter 2-for-1 split. tIncludes $2 on stock of 
predecessor before split-up. §To August 14, 1940. 
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FOREIGN BOND DIGEST 


Conchaded page 14 


the Kingdom of Belgium finds itself 
in a trying position. Total Belgian 
investments embargoed in this coun- 
try are estimated at around $300 mil- 
lion, but Belgium still owes this coun- 
try from the last war an amount of 
$457 million which, if such claims 
should be pressed by our Treasury 
Department, would largely nullify the 
“security” behind these Belgian 
bonds. France also could use its funds 
embargoed in this country for debt 
service, but to what extent that will 
be done is problematical as in this 
instance there likewise exists the 
question of old debts to our Gov- 
ernment. 

Italy, which suffers chronically 
from lack of foreign exchange, has 
already defaulted on several corporate 
issues and it is anticipated that similar 
action will be taken with reference to 
all other Italian bonds, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Government’s 
direct obligations. This would be in 
line with the policies established by 
its axis partner, Germany, which so 
far has maintained payments at re- 
duced rates on the Young and Dawes 


loans while all other German issues, 


aside from some payments in refund- 
ing bonds, are in default. 

Summing up the European situa- 
tion, it still appears advisable to liqui- 
date any holdings of American dollar 
bonds of that continent as even the 
best of the group face a rather un- 
certain future, depending of course 
upon the unpredictable outcome of the 
war and the possibility of a new 
social, economic and political order in 
Europe. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


There have been no important de- 
velopments in the Central and South 
American section. Partial payments 
are continued on Brazilian, Uru- 
guayan and Chilean bonds, with the 
latter country having “pulled a fast 
one” on the American investor. 
Bondholders who failed to accept the 
Chilean offer of partial payments for 
the years 1936 to 1939 totaling $39.58 
for each $1,000 bond, can now obtain 
only payments for any further year 
they accept, but to get the cash they 
will have also to surrender the unpaid 
coupons of the four years 1936 to 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Com: Rate riod able 

Abbotts Dairies Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
re re Q Sep. 12 Aug. 20 
Alabama Water Service $6 pf. 31. 30 Q Sep. Aug. 20 
Aluminum Industries ......... .. Sep. 14 Aug. 31 
Am. Box Board pf........... ithe Q Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Ame. & 12%c .. Sep. 3 Aug. 24 
Am. Capital pr. pf........ $1.37% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
GOs 40c Q Sep. 16 Aug. 20 

sss $1.18% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 6 
Am, Invest. Securities......... 10c .. Aug.15 Aug. 2 
Am. 20c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 

ear 50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Archer- Sanicis Midland ...... 35c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Atlas 75c .. Sep. 10 Aug. 30 
Bangor Hivdro El. 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Barlow & ‘Beelig Q Sep. 2 Aug. 16 
Beech Nut Packing............ $1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Beau Brummel Ties........... 10c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Q Sep. 16 Sep. 
Blue Ridge Corp. pf........... 75c Q Sep. 3 Aug. 14 
Boott $1 Q Aug. 1 July 20 
Brewing Corp. of Am.......... 15ec Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Bright (T. G.) & Co......... T%c Q Sep. 14 Aug. 31 

pf. - $1. Q Sep. 14 Aug. 31 
Q Sep. Aug. 16 

Aug. 31 Aug. 16 

J Q Oct. 31 Sep. 30 

$1.75 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Canadian 2% .. Oct. Sep. 2 
Canfield Oil $1 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 

Do 6% pf ' Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Case Co. (J. I.) pi R Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 
Pub. 

1.75 Q Sep. Aug. 15 
Central. Cold eee 12%e Q Sep. 16 Sep. 6 
Central Ohio Lt. & Pow. 

$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
Chestnut Hill Q Sep. Aug. 20 
Chicago Flexible Shaft...... $1.25 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Cinn. N. Orleans & Tex. 

$1.25 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
5e .. Sep. 16 Aug. 29 

VAGeCeaweewsdensces $1.75 Q Sep. 16 Aug. 29 
on "Co G. & El. 6% 

1.50 Q Sep. 16 Aug. 26 
Col. Finance pf............ $1.37% Q Sep. 3 Aug. 19 
Columbia, 

45c .. Sep. Aug. 23 
Columbian Carbon .o.cccccesece 1 Q Sep. 10 Aug. 23 
Conduits National Co., Ltd....15c .. Aug. Aug. 
Congoleum-Nairn ............. 25¢ Q Sep. 16 Aug. 30 
Cont'l Casualty Cll... 30c Q Sep. Aug. 15 
Continental Can. pf........ $1.12% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Crown Zellerbach Corp......... 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 13 
50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 14 
Del. & Bound Brook R.R....... $2 Q Aug. 20 Aug. 13 
25¢ Sep. 14 Aug. 31 
Disney (Walt) 

CUM. %e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Dominguez Oil Fields 25¢ M Aug. 31 Aug. 16 
1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 5 

50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 

Ely “e Walker Dry Goods ennan 25c .. Sep. 3 Aug. 23 
Empire Capital pf. ‘‘A’’..... 17%e Q Aug. 31 Aug. 15 
Faber Coe & Gregg........... ng Q Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Fed. Comp. & Warehouse...... 
Fed. Light & Traction. $6 pf. Pe 30 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 19 
Fireman’s Fund Indem......... 50ec Q Sep. 16 Sep. 5 
Fitzsimmons & Connell 

25c¢ Sep. 1 Aug. 22 
eer 25¢ Sep. 15 Aug. 22 
Gen’l Investment Corp......... 15¢ Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Gen. Shareholders pf... e -. Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Great Atl. & Pac. Tea..... -. Sep. 1 Aug. 16 

Q Sep. 1 Aug. 16 
Great Northern Pape 59c .. Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
Griggs, Cooper & Co... % vf.$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Oct. 
Gulf States Seeaites $6 pf...$1.50 Q Sep. 16 Aug. 30 

$1.37% Q Sep. 16 Aug. 30 
Purnia 25c Q Aug. 24 Aug. 15 
.. Sep. 16 Aug. 16 
Hiawatha "OIL & G. 5% pf. 

12%c Q Aug. 12 Aug. 
Homestake Mining ......... 874%2ee M Aug. 26 Aug. 20 
10c .. Sep. 20 Aug. 31 
25e Q t. Sep. 20 
Kable Bros. pf...... $1. Q Aug. 15 Aug. 15 
Kerr Lake Mines. . Aug. 29 Aug. 20 
Kobacker Storgs pf.. ls Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Q Sep. 15 Aug. 24 
Lily-Tulip Cup ..............30¢ .. Sep. 16 Sep. 
Q Sep. 3 Aug. 23 

Q Sep. Aug. 23 
Line Material Aug. 23 Aug. 15 
Magnin (L.) & Co.. Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Mallory (P. R.) Inc Q Sep. 10 Aug. 30 
Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Metal Textile pt. pf. Q Sep. ug. 30 
Meteor Motor Car........... 12 -. Aug. 20 Aug. 15 
Moran Towing 7% cu. p. pf....35¢ Q Sep. ug. 15 
& Coated Paper. Q Aug. 15 Aug. 8 
$1. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Nav’ Bond & Invest Q Sep. 21 Sep. 10 
Q Sep. 21 Sep. 10 
Nat'l Contsiner Sep. 14 Aug. 20 
Nat’l Life & Accid 
(Nashville, Tenn.) — Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Com: Rate riod able Record 
Nowborsy. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
50c .. Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
50c .. Aug. 15 Aug. 8 
— (Ma) “a” 
$1.50 Q Sep. 18 Sep. 
werthenstens Wat. & El. $4 pf..$1 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
Norwich Pharmacal ........... Q Sep. 10 Aug. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills 7% pf...$1.75 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 19 
Oli Ca. 6@ $1.50 Q Sep. 14 Aug. 31 
Oshkosh B’Gosh, Inc. ........ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 

50c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Package Machinery Co......... 50¢ Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
Peoples Drug Stores........... .. Oct. 1 Sep. 9 
Peoples Gas Lt. & C.......... Se .. Oct. 15 Sep. 21 
Peoples Tel. 6% pf.......... 1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 31 
Peoples Water & Gas pf..... $1.50 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
Perron Gold Mines, Ltd........ 4c .. Sep. 21 Aug. 31 
Pharis Tire & Rubber......... lie .. Sep. 20 Sep. 
Philce Corp. 25ec .. July 15 July 
Philippine Long Dist. Tel..... 42c M Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
$1 .. Oct. 12 Sep. 10 
Pitts. Sub. Water Svc. 

$1.37 Q Aug. 15 Aug. 
Purit Haberies .. Sep. 3 Aug. 16 
Q Sep. 16 Sep. 9 

DO CUM. l0ec Q Sep. 16 Sep. 
Q Sep. 16 Aug. 31 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods 7% 

lst pf. qe $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 

$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
Rich’s, $1.62% Q Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Riverside S. Mills ‘‘A’’....... 50c Q Oct. 1 Aug. 13 
Sabin-Robbins Paper 7 Leena $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
50c .. Sep. 20 Sep. 6 
Secord (L.) Candy Shops...... 20e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Siscoe Gold Mines. Q Sep. 16 Aug. 16 
Southwest Engineering Co....... -. Aug. 15 Aug. 10 
Spear & Co. Ist & 2nd pf..$1. aise Q Sep. 3 Aug. 23 
Spencer Kellog & S........... Q Sep. 10° Aug. 24 
.. Aug. 28 Aug. 19 
Standard Oil 60¢ Sep. 16 Sep. 6 
25¢ Q Sep. 14 Aug. 31 

$1.25 Q Oct. 15°*Sep. 30 
Stand. Screw Co.............. 50c .. Aug. 12 Aug. 7 
10c .. Aug. 10 Aug. 5 
Sunset- McKee Salesbook $1.50 

cacaddedeuevikeesees 37%e Q Sep. 14 Sep. 4 

25¢ Q Sep. 
Syivanie Gold Mines, Ltd.......5¢ Q Sep. 30 Aug. 17 
50e Q Oct. Sep. 
Tide Water Asso. Oil pf...$1.12% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 

$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Tilo Roofing eveenieutencaeeee 20c .. Sep. 16 Aug. 26 

aa 5e Q Sep. 16 Aug. 26 
Timken Roller Bearing........ 75e .. Sep. 5 Aug. 16 
Toledo Edison Co. 5% pf....41%s¢c M Sep. 3 Aug. 15 

50c M Sep. 3 Aug. 15 

584%4e M Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Underwood Elliott Fisher...... 50c .. Sep. 30 . 12 
United-Carr Fastener ......... 30c .. Sep. 16 Sep. 5 
United Elastic -. Sep. 24 Sep. 
U. S. Envelope -. Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
U. S. Gypsum Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 

Do 7% pf..... Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
U. S. Tobacco Q Sept. 16 Aug. 26 

= Q Sep. 16 Aug. 26 

S Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Valley Sep. 1 Aug. 20 

$1. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Weialua Agricultural ......... 50e .. Aug. 31 Aug. 21 
Va. Fire & Marine Ins....... 50c S Sep. 3 Aug. 19 
West Auto Supply.....cccccces 50e Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
60c .. Aug. 23 Aug. 14 
Wolverine Tube 7% pf...... $1.75 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 26 

Accumulated 
Auto. Finance 7% pf....... 43%c .. Sep. 16 Aug. 31 
Calif. Art Tile $1.75 pf...... 25c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 16 
Cent. Ill. Pub. Serv. $6. pf...$1.25 .. Sep. 16 Aug. 20 

$1.25 .. Sep. 16 Aug. 20 
Cushman Sons 7% pf. ....-. $1.75 .. Sep..3 Aug. 16 
Green Mt. Pwr. $6 pf....... $1.50 .. Sep. 3 Aug. 24 
Hamilton United Theatre 

$1.25 .. Sep. 30 Aug. 31 
2 .. Oct. Sep. 21 
Magazine ae. Razor pf....$7.50 .. Aug. 23 Aug. 15 
Tel. Bond & Share 7% pf.. .-.56e .. Aug. 21 Aug. 

2 28 Sep. 14 Aug. 31 

Aug. 21 Aug. 

Sep. 14 Aug. 31 
$1 .. Sep. 16 Aug. 30 
Walker & Co. 33, 50 cl. A..62%e .. Aug. 31 Aug. 20 

Extra 

Am. Laundry Mach’y.......... 10c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Beech Nut Packing ........... 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Chicago Flexible Shaft........25¢ .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
Peoples Drug Stores........... 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 9 
Sunset-McKee Salesbook Co. 

50e Aug. 20 Avg. 9 

Reduced 

Wurlitzer Company ........... Oc .. Aug. 31 Aug. 20 


1939, receiving nothing whatever in 
return. That apparently is the “good 
neighbor” policy as understood by the 
inhabitants of that country, or at least 
by its Government. 

The British Dominions, on the 
other hand have continued their ex- 
cellent record in servicing their dollar 
obligations and are likely to continue 
to do’so if for no other reason than 


because of the dependence of the 
British Empire upon the natural and 
industrial resources of this country to 
win the war. Generally speaking, 
however, the experience of the past 
twenty years should have taught the 
American investor one lesson, to keep 
his funds at home, as THE FINAN- 
cIAL Wor tp has consistently recom- 
mended for a number of years. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 
#*Wholesale Commodity 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls. 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


ee 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 
the beginning 
#Journa! of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 
Lead (per Ib.) 


Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 
Corn (per bushel) ............ 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 

Total Loans 
Total Commercial Loans.....--. 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 


U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Total Time Deposits...........- 
Brokers’ Loans (N.Y.C.)......-. 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


Monthly 


—AUGUST—— 
Indicators 1940 1939 
Gavt. *$43,820 *$10,773 
Advertising Lineage: 

Monthly Magazines... 468,059 468,911 
Women’s Magazines... 538,590 515,975 
Canadian Magazines... 119,816 122,812 

7New Financing ........ *$414.9 *$49.7 
Magazine Advertising: 
Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 663,548 663,199 
Trade Papers (pages) 9,039 8,322 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 

“9.24 “9.22 

tShipbuilding Contracts: 

Number of Vessels... 291 122 
Total Tonnage ...... 1,566,660 630,340 

Railroad Equipment Orders: 

Locomotives ......... 52 4 
Passenger Cars ...... None 39 
Freight Cars ........ 6,406 None 

Silk Movement: 
(bales; U. S. only) 
Imports cove 28,155 32,673 
In Storage .. 40,356 25,748 
At Mills .... 25,621 26,134 
In Transit 22,900 28,600 
Rayon Activity (lbs.): 

32.7 *32.9 

tStocks of Yarn....... *11.4 *32.6 
Steel Ingot Output: 

Production (tons).... *5.6 *3.5 

Av. Rate of Activity. 83.40% §2.47°¢ 
Steel Scrap (tons) : 

Consumption ........ *3.5 "2.2 
Pig Iron Activity: 

Active Furnaces (No.) 182 118 
Production (net tons) *4.05 *2 64 

Slab Zine Movement 
(tons of 2,000 Ibs.) : 

51,994 39.669 
57,661 43,128 
tStocks on Hand...... 59,150 131,782 


*Millions. 


7000 omitted. 
of the following week. 


Week Ended 


) +Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 
by Merrill, Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


tAt tirst of month. §25 chains 


{Truck Loadings: 
(tons).....1,348,013 


Freight 
Index Number 


and 2 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
1949 ——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ———CHARACTER OF TRADING———— 


15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues 

Aug. Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded 
I 125.13 26.70 22.47 42.47 206,490 530 
9 126.40 26.75 22.55 42.80 308,390 578 
10 126.99 26.86 22.60 42.98 180,260 416 
12 127.26 27.29 22.55 43.16 288,240 564 
13 122.98 26.45 21.95 41.77 641,350 774 
14 122.25 26.32 21.78 41.52 271,870 537 


No. of No.of Total Un- New 


New 


Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
193 183 154 1 3 
279 144 155 2 5 
207 82 127 0 1 
215 188 161 2 1 

57 604 113 1 10 
147 238 152 0 3 


Average 
40 


Bonds 
88.14 
88.11 
88.12 
88.08 
87.58 
87.48 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


mail orders, 
{American Trucking Association (254 carriers in 40 states and District of Columbia). 


137.79 


Value of 
Bond Sales 
N.Y.S.E. 
$2,950,000 
3,490,000 
1,400,000 
2,710,000 
5,100,000 
2,970,000 


compiled 


Aug. Aug. 3 12 Weekly Carloadings Aug. 3 July 27 Aug. 5 

11,635 17,373 26,125 

2'589 2,605 2/333 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 36,006 36.189 
89.5 90.5 62.1 Delaware & Hudson........... 12,636 13,169 11,259 

726,976 718,430 661,023 Lack’wana & West’rn 14,966 

78.0 77.5 73.7 Norfolk & Western............ 25,947 35673 ett 
3,475 3,494 3,550 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,711 20,399 20,045 
88,115 89,492 76,066 New York Central............. 81,873 80,692 71,250 
148,978 147,367 151,640 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 16,524 15,838 14.750 
Aug.3 July 27 Aug. 5 Pennsylvania ................. 114,226 112,464 96.689 

$2,977 $3,076 $3,628 Pere Marquette ............... 10,072 17 9,304 

1,379 1,355 1,230 Western Maryland ............ 9/816 9/800 8.344 

Ward's Louisville & 27,047 26,790 25, 

Bil BANG. 3, 13,253 12,181 

Aug. 13 Aug. 6 ug. 15 Southern Ry. System.......... 36,119 36,040 34,943 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Northwest District 

18.25 18.25 16.25 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,263 5,075 5,166 

0.10% 0.11 0.10% Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 26,490 25,737 27,28 

0475 0.0485 0.0505 Chicago & North Western..... 36,253 35,496 36,686 

0.0625 0.0625 0.0475 ay 23,937 24,592 23,409 

0.1962 0.1987 0.1655 Northern Pacifico ...........00:. 12,718 13,137 13,288 

0.10 0.10% 0.11 Central West District 

0.0720 0.0720 0.08 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 23,707 24,735 23,371 

0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 21,698 23,113 21,375 

0.913% 0.92% 0.82% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 18,898 19,481 17,986 

0.80% 0.79% 0.58% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,971 4,721 4,589 

0.0265 0.0265 0.0282 Denver & Rio Grande Western 6,599 5,525 5,144 

Southern Pacific System....... 38,467 37,330 36,962 
(000,000 omitted) PACING 4,195 4,057 3,867 

$8,492 $8,517 $8,156 Southwestern District . 

4,446 4,441 3,917 Kansan City Southern......... 3,98¢ 3,731 3,547 
384 419 631 Missouri-Kansas-Texas....... 6,099 6,487 6,376 
472 474 522 | 20,917 21,189 19,970 

12,005 11,875 10,789 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 10,981 10,931 10,723 

3,604 3,586 3,329 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 3,761 4,093 3,947 

275 302 484 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 

2,471 2,484 2,462 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 

7,929 7,883 7,070 Association of American Railroads figures.) 

Monthly 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Indicators 1940 
, : tFood in Storage: 
(BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) “80.8  *131.6 
280 — 420 Cheese (Ibs.) ....... *114.5 98. 
| Poultry (Ibs.) "83.4 
260 PRODUCTION 400 54. 
940 | font (Ibs.) *305.7 *148.4 
+ 380 Meat, All Kinds (lbs.) *725.9 *600.7 
\ Plate Glass Output— 
——JUNE 
Short Sal 446,957 651,906 

= = (incl. Subsidies)..... *$587 *$583 

S 180 : 3202 Farm Subsidies ..... *25 ene 

160 300 2 Refrigerators ....... 305,913 250,045 

a o = Vacuum Cleaners .... 144,237 99,674 

re} 5 Washing Machines .. 112,134 120,076 
140 H 280 Ranges and Stoves... 33,403 26,054 

Machine Tool Activity: 10-908 

ac c 

Zz 120 Las 960 Z Index (% of Capacity) 92.3 65.5 

| 

All Types (doz. pairs) *8.8 *10.3 
100 INVENTORIES 240 Crude Rubber (long jena) : 

80 220 Stocks on Hand..... 287.373  224:767 

1 
42 87! 
4 Ch Store Sales..... * $290.3 *$270.3 
3 J F SON Piano Output 7,498 §,428 


1,166,529 
118.84 


1940 


Ot 
> 
Aug. 
8 
9 
12 


c 


10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N.Y.S.E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 19 of a 20-week series which will cover (3) long term trend stocks. Instructive commentary ; 

all common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- on this series will be presented with the last install- : 

change. When considering the showing of any indi- ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
f vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should able will be presented ina later issue. (Copies of the : 
} be. recognized that there are three basic types of issue: eighteen preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 18, 

(1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and are available at the regular price.) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


PART 19) 
Sommon Stock 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 Average : 
‘exas Gulf Sulphur ....... Earnings. .§$5.50 §$3.52 §$2.33 §$2.93 §$1.81 §$1.94 §$2.57 §$3.02 §$1.81 $$2.04 $2.75 
Dividend... 4.00 3.25 2.00 PR 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.38 e 
‘exas Pac. Coal & Oil....Earnings...D1.08 D1.60 0.18 D0.92 D0.28 0.03 0.72 1.11 1.17 1.00 0.03 Z 
Dividend...None None None None None None 0.25 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.15 ; 
‘hatcher Manufacturing .. Earnings... 1.99 1.08 D0.68 0.28 1.33 2.52 3.92 4.47 2.12 2.53 1.96 
Dividend... 1.60 1.20 None None 0.25 0.75 2.50 2.50 1.50 1.50 1.18 
Thermoid Company .......Earnings... 0.67 0.10 D0.85 D0.04 D0.62 D0.06 0.30 0.001 DO.21 0.66 D0.005 
Dividend... 1.00 None None None None None None None None None 0.10 
Third Avenue Railway....Earnings..f{D1.18 £1.74 £2.77 £1.33 £0.95 £D1.02 £D0.77 £D0.39 £D4.29 £D3.93 DO0.48 
Dividend... None None None None None None None None None None . None 
Thompson (J. R.) ......... Earnings... 3.76 3.01 0.96 D0.62 D0.07 D0.16 0.63 D0.64 : D0.83 D0.81 0.52 ee 
Dividend... 2.70 igs 1.00 1.00 0.6214 0.50 0.60 06.37% None None 0.86 SENG 
Thompson Products ....... Earnings... 0.30 pD0.51 D0.81 0.58 1.35 2.60 2.58 2.92 1.33 3.90 1.42 Gh. 
Dividend... 2.40 1.50 0.30 None None None 1.50 1.70 0.25 1.00 0.87 a 
Thompson-Starrett ........ Earnings.. .d2.13 d2.23 d0.27 dD0.43 dD0.73 dD0.73 dbD0.33 dD0.85 dD0.72 dD0.63 0.02 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None ee 
Tide Water Associated Oil. Earnings... 0.76 D1.75 0.13 0.61 0.35 0.73 1.11 2.09 1.28 1.05 0.64 Bees 
Dividend... 0.60 0.30 None None None None 0.70 1.20 1.00 0.80 . 0.46 = 
Timken Roller Bearing .... Earnings... 3.12 1.07 D0.20 0.90 1.45 3.10 3.84 4.49 0.59 3.02 2.14 : 
Dividend... 3.00 2.50 1.37% 0.70 1.15 3.00 3.75 5.00 1.00 2.50 2.40 
Transamerica Corp. ....... Earnings... 0.79 0.08 0.34 0.48 0.48 0.88 1.08 1.14 0.66 0.69 — 0.66 
Dividend... 1.45 0.60 None None 0.25 0.27% 0.50 0.45 0.75 0.62% 0.49 
Transcont’l] & West Air... Earnings.. Formed Dec. 1934-————— D0.65 0.02 0.34 D1.36 D0.90 DO0.23 D0.46 
Dividend... None None 0.25 None None None 0.04 
Transue & Williams ....... Earnings. ..D0.99 D1.68 D1.43 D0.98 D0.78 0.44 0.50 0.67 D1.45 0.25 DO.55 
Dividend... 1.00 0.75 None None None None 0.50 0.60 None None 0.29 
Tri-Continental Corp. ..... Earnings... 0.34 0.09 D0.11 D0.19 D0.11 D0.05 0.58 0.35 D0.14 10.03 0.07 
Dividend...None None None None None None 0.50 0.25 None None 0.08 
Traux-Traer Coal ......... Earnings.. .d3.53 d1.26 dD0.55 dD1.14 4dD0.51 d0.88 d1.09 d1.31 d0.69 d0.10 0.67 
Dividend... 1.60 0.40 None None None None 0.25 0.65 0.20 None 0.31 
Truscon Steel ............. Earnings... 1.33 D1.23 D2.72 D1.47 D0.77 D0.77 0.42 0.27 D1.37 0.42 D0.59 
Dividend... 1.20 0.70 None None None None None None None None 0.19 
Timken-Detroit Axle ooo. Earnings... 0.62 0.13 D1.40 D1.48 0.24 1.02 2.03 1.69 0.70 2.62 0.62 
Dividend... 0.80 0.40 None None None None 2.00 1.50 0.50 2.00 0.72 
Twentieth Century-Fox....Earnings...x4.68 xD4.34 xD11.31 x0.08 xD0.13 0.86 3.55 4.12 3.35 1.58 0.24 
Dividend... 4.00 2.62% None None None None 2.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 1.41 
Twin City Rapid Trans.... Earrings... 4.32 0.84 D0.44 D0.73 0.14 2.00 1.14 D1.15 D0.27 0.70 
Dividend.6% Stk. 6% Stk. None None None None None None None None None 
Earnings. ..D0.92 1,27 D0.63 0.41 0.43 1.71 1.40 0.34 1.40 0.67 
Dividend...None None None None None 0.10 1.40 0.85 0.10 0.50 0.30 ; 
Earnings... 2.91 D6.85 D4.22 D1.24 D2.26 D1.07 D1.02 D1.35 D0.53 
Dividend... 0.80 1.20 None None None None None None None None 0.20 
Underwood Elliott ......... Earnings... 5.56 1.79 D1.43 1.99 3.62 4.36 5.06 6.70 2.41 2.53 3.26 
Dividend... 5.00 4.25 1.00 0.62% 1.62% 2.121% 2.874 4.50 2.50 2.00 2.65 
Union Bag & Paper........ Earnings...D0.27 0.19 D0.45 0.69 1.37 0.29 0.37 1.32 0.86 0.76 0.49 
Dividend...None None None None 1.00 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.12% None 0.28 
Union Carbide ............. Earnings... 3.12 2.00 0.98 1.58 2.25 3.03 4.09 4.81 2.77 3.86 2.85 
Dividend... 2.60 2.60 E.Z§ 1.05 1.20 135 2.30 3.20 2.40 1.90 2.06 
Union Oil of California.... Earnings... 2.19 0.70 0.73 0.45 0.66 1.35 1.40 2.58 1.47 1.25 1.26 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.40 1.20 1.05 1.29 
Earnings.. .15.63 9.93 7.49 792 6.63 6.55 8.20 6.15 6.62 6.74 8.19 
Dividend...10.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 
Union Tank Car .......... -Earnings... 2.03 1.49 0.84 0.99 1.32 1.23 1.76 1.70 1.16 2.07 1.46 
Dividend... 1.60 1.60 1.45 kao 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.37 
United Air Line ........... Earnings... Formed July 1934 a D2.19 D0.001 0.26 D0.52 D0.66 0.21 D0.50 
vidend... None None 0.20 None None None 0.03 
United Aircraft ............ Earnings... Formed July 1934—————— D0.01 0.21 0.76 1.52 2.05 3.53 1.34 
None None 0.50 1.00 1.25 2.00 0.79 
Earnings... 4.01 1.79 2.03 1.86 1.75 1.91 2.08 4.42 2.38 
Dividend... 1.60 2.00 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.15 1.00 1.59 
United Carbon ....... .+eeeEarnings... 0.58 D1.43 0.05 1.39 3.55 4.77 5.54 5.91 3.79 3.82 2.79 
Dividend... 2.00 0.25 None 0.50 1.87 2.40 4.05 4.50 2.25 3.00 2.18 
United-Carr Fastener ..... Earnings... 0.27 0.38 D0.17 1.22 1.99 ph 3.43 3.50 0.88 1.75 1.60 
Dividend... 0.60 0.20 0.10 0.10 0.80 1.20 2.00 2.00 0.60 1.20 0.88 es 
SN SOUS isasecnsveens -Earnings... 0.78 0.76 0.44 0.25 0.17 0.11 0.19 0.22 0.07 0.07 0.31 noe 
Dividend... 0.50 0.56% 0.48%, 0.30 None None 0.20 0.20 None None 0.23 ty 
United Drug ......... -+++»Earnings... 2.29 1.82 0.16 D0.46 1.32 1.10 1.52 0.97 0.38 0.79 0.99 
Dividend... ——— Not available———— None None None 0.75 0.50 None None ian 
United Dyewood .......... Earnings... 0.19 1D0.88 D3.40 Nil 0.03 1.39 2.21 1.51 D0.74 0.75 0.11 
Dividend...None None None None None None 125 1.50 0.25 None 0.30 
United Electric Coal....... Earnings. . .¢1.09 20.48 0.94 ¢D0.46 2D0.42 gD0.22 g0.32 20.43 20.44 20.32 0.29 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
United Eng. & Foundry..Earnings... 2.43 1.07 D0.48 0.42 0.81 1.92 3.35 4.86 3.82 2.54 2.07 
Dividend... 1.50 1.50 0.8714 0.50 0.75 1.31% 3.45 4.00 2.50 2.50 1.87 
Earnings... 4.24 1.97 3.18 4.15 3.56 4.88 4.08 3.55 4.87 3.68 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 2.50 2.00 2.75 3.00 4.25 4.00 3.00 4.00 3.53 
United Gas Improvement.. Earnings... 1.32 1.46 1.36 1.23 1.19 1.09 1.09 1.05 0.96 0.98 4.37 
Dividend... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 


d—12 mos. to April 30. f—12 mos, to June 30. g—12 mas. to July 31. x—On combined class A and class B stock of previous capitalization, D— 
Deficit. t—Not reported because of receivership. $—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 


take 
the 


J 


an say, “Let’s go to the mov- 


ies,” and you never have to go 
far,— for the movies have come 
to you. You want ice-cold 
Coca-Cola, and you find it... 
around the corner from any- 
where. Having pleasurable things 
within easy reach is one of the 
things that make America what 
it is. 


At one short time there was 


Delicious and 


Refreshing 


only one place where you could 
enjoy ice-cold Coca-Cola,—a 
drug store in Atlanta. As years 
rolled ’round, millions made it 
their favorite refreshment,— at 
soda fountains, at familiar red 
coolers, and in cartons. The 
pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola had become America’s 
favorite moment. 

And dealers discovered some- 
thing, too, about Coca-Cola. It 


take 
this Glass 


can be summed up in that little 
word business uses so often, — 
“turnover.” A few dollars in- 
vested in a small stock turning 
over constantly to make more 
and more dollars. A fair and 
square profit on a few dollars in- 
vested,— the sweetest music a 
merchant knows. That’s another 
reason why this 5¢ drink is never 


far from where you are. 


Your desire for its quality 

and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 

America’s favorite moment. 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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